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ABSTRACT 


Partial explanations for war.—While war is increasingly abhorrent to enlightened 
men, it is not correctly described as “murder,” nor is it the product of hatred or 
ill-will pure and simple, although these phenomena are intimately connected with 
war. Novicow’s assertion that war is “a case of pure atavism, a survival, a routine,” 
comes much nearer the truth, but it, also, seems inadequate. IJnnate dispositions to 
belligerency.—The so-called “‘instinct” of belligerency is apparently a product of evo- 
lution through struggle, but the ‘‘natural”’ instinctive disposition to fight a personal 
opponent is erroneously identified with the large scale, impersonal, and essentially 
“unnatural” activities of modern warfare. The latter is pre-eminently cultural and, 
perpetuated through tradition and training, which shows that it is acquired rather 
than innate. Pressure of populations.—Overpopulation has apparently caused wars 
in the past, but the significance of this factor in modern times is psychological and 
cultural rather than biological. Growth of numbers leads to war mainly because the 
population becomes differentiated into biologico-psychological units which are conscious 
of an intense group rivalry. The expansion of the peace-group.—Sociologists have 
traced a tendency for groups to coalesce into larger peace units, and the present League 
of Nations is simply its latest expression. The process is distinctly rational, perceiv- 
ing the advantages of peace, and the efficacy of institutional arrangements therefor. 
Stages in the expansion of the peace-area.—The process discloses three stages, the 
poetic (or prophetic), the juristic, and the economic. Both the American Union and 
the League of Nations have traversed them, the latter being now emerging from the 
juristic into the economic stage. In this evolution economic and other cultural 
factors are predominant, lending further support to the present purpose, which is to 
emphasize the cultural elements without denying to innate dispositions whatever of 
influence they can be shown to exert. 


A thing so vast and persistent as international conflict demands 
a large explanation, and it proves, upon thorough analysis, to be 
very deep-rooted and complex. As a preliminary even to its 
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cursory discussion one must first notice certain social phenomena 
that are often erroneously identified with war, particularly by 
antimilitarists and non-resistance philosophers. Thus war is often 
spoken of as “‘mass murder,” which involves a confusion of terms. 
While war is intolerably cruel and abhorrent to an increasing 
number of modern minds, it is not murder. If it is, murder will 
have to be called by some other name, because we certainly have 
here two distinct acts, which obviously cannot be understood by 
confusing them although they both involve the killing of men. 
The essential difference between the two can hardly be shown more 
effectually than in the following eloquent passage from Tarde. 

It is an error to think that one will annihilate military glory, that one will 
popularize a horror of militarism and contempt for martial virtues, by unrolling 
recitals of massacres and pillages borrowed from all tribes and nations ancient 
and modern. It is indeed not permitted, even in the service of the most 
laudable idea, to assimilate reciprocal homicide, mutually absolved in advance, 
to unilateral homicide, alone criminal; reciprocal robbery to true robbery; 
the duel to assassination; and to see in a battle only a collection of crimes. 
The more you heap up atrocities in your revolting pictures, the more one 
admires the bravery of the soldier who, in order to protect his country, does 
not recoil from the prospect of such woes.’ 

Beyond question foul murders are actually committed, along with 
many other atrocities, by soldiers in times of war, but these revolt- 
ing crimes are happily the exception, at least with well-disciplined 
armies, and they are due to a complex of causes. Some normal, 
and even moral, men lapse into such barbarities for the simple 
reason that war, as Elwood has pointed out,? necessarily involves 
a reversion to lower instinctive levels on the part of most of its 
participants. Naturally war, being essentially demoralizing to the 
populace at large, gives opportunity for the turning loose of those 
potential and intentional murderers and other criminals who are 
already present in society but overawed and kept under social 
control by the law and order that dominates them in times of 
peace. But this is not to say that war is correctly described as 
murder. 


' L’Opposition Universelle, p. 392. 

* Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects; also in Am. Jour. of Sociol., Jan., 1915. 
Professor Patrick also reduces it practically to a reversion, in his Psychology of 
Relaxation. 
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Another error of peace advocates, as Royce has shown,’ is to 
ascribe wars to hatred and ill-will pure and simple. It is true that 
hatred comes to figure in war-time in an appalling way, but it is 
more truly a concomitant and a result, than a cause, of war.’ 
Thus a most intense hatred, the effect of the Franco-Prussian war, 
was a principal cause of the present war in Europe. Yet the fact 
that a powerful appeal is made by war sentiment to many truly 
religious people must be recorded on the other side, because no 
one will dare maintain that the average Christian congregation 
could be stirred by a ‘‘patriotic service” if it represented simply an 
appeal to hatred and a plea for wholesale murder, in the literal 
meaning of those terms. 

Neither is war a ‘‘case of pure atavism, a survival, a routine,” 
as Novicow avers. It does not seem quite adequate to say that 
‘from sheer spiritual laziness they will not abandon their 
accustomed habits,’”’ but continue to make war “without any 
motive, ’’> since men fight over present, as well as past, conditions, 
biological, psychological, and social. Nevertheless, while Novicow 
seems to overstate the case, it is probably true that modern war 
represents the fruit of an evil tradition more than any other single 
thing. Perhaps at bottom the real taproot of war consists in the 
fact that the man in the street, and behind the counter, and between 
the plow-handles, and before the bench, and within the classroom, 
and in the pew, and even behind the pulpit, says, “‘ Your peace- 
plans are fine dreams, but they will not work in the world as it 
actually goes. No matter how much we may deplore and even 
execrate war it is sure to come, and cannot be abolished.” It 
may be mainly because they say that a truly human world is 
impossible that it is found thus far to be impossible. Conversely, 
if the masses of men were to make up their minds that wars can cease 
and must cease, this madness that has cursed the world would soon 
be ended. It is a state of the social mind, at bottom largely a 


*In his War and Insurance, 1914. 

? The spirit of the recent literature of hate in Germany is not new. It found 
expression in Herwegh’s “Song of Hatred,” written a half-century ago. Printed in 
Warner’s Library of Universal Literature. 

3 J. Novicow, War and Its Alleged Benefits, pp. 77, 101. Tarde, also, calls war a 
survival, through tradition, op. cit., pp. 389, 390 
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matter of social psychology, and the natural condition of a world 
in which the materialistic aspects of culture have been vastly 
expanded without a corresponding development of the ethical 
and moral life of society. Consequently the remedy must be 
sought in large part along educational and ethical lines, and it 
will be found perhaps only in a mental and spiritual regeneration 
deep enough to alter the scale of values held by the average man. 
For these reasons we conclude that, among the partial and inade- 
quate explanations of war which we have noticed, this exaggeration 
of Novicow’s comes very close to the heart of the matter. 

Nevertheless one cannot fail to recognize that the very power 
of the warlike tradition itself must be due to the fact that it not 
only was, but is, compatible with certain elements in human nature. 
Men, and women also, display too keen an interest, as Professor 
Thomas has shown,’ in violent and precarious activities, to excuse 
the student of war in any neglect of its instinctive aspects, of which 
we must take account in the following section. There is room, 
however, to question whether the ruling classes went to the appall- 
ing tasks of the world-war with quite as much zest for the gaming 
aspect of it as they had, according to Professor Thomas, displayed 
toward the Spanish-American and Boer wars, which have been 
reduced, in our new perspective, to very slight skirmishes indeed. 
Moreover, we should not assume, in any case, too much rigidity 
about human nature itself. Old dispositions may be directed 
toward new objects, and the particular character of these objects 
can be partly determined by deliberate reorganization of cultural 
elements, such as traditions, ideals, and institutions. 

When one turns from these over-simple interpretations of war, 
and seeks to supplement them by a more prolonged search, it is 
found that its roots are not one but many. They bear at the same 
time such diverse fruits as hatred and love; the ruthless destruction 
of others and the utterly reckless sacrifice of one’s own life for others; 
the constant interchange of murderous missiles, and the occasional 
exchange, between the very same men, of songs, newspapers, and 
tobacco—all these and other strange and illogical anomalies. 


* Am. Jour. of Sociol. (1g00-1901), quoted by Park and Burgess, Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology, chap. ix. 
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This is to say that, while we have spoken of the mentally and 
morally lazy acquiescence in war as constituting its taproot, we 
do not thereby aver that this is its sole and only root. It is a tree 
that is mightily braced with multiple roots also, and one might 
even say that it possesses the power of the banyan tree to thrust 
its boughs back into the soil, convert them into sustaining roots, 
and so on indefinitely. That is to say, the causes of war may be 
distinguished as primary and secondary. Among the former are 
the stupid, unidealistic tradition already mentioned, along with the 
pugnacious predispositions, the pressure of ethnocentric’ popula- 
tions, and group ruthlessness, upon all three of which it rests; 
while among the secondary and derived causes, growing out of 
these and in turn sustaining them, are a conspicuous lack of world- 
organization, the predatory enterprises of exploitive national 
economies, and the militaristic interests, such as the power-thirsty 
governing class, the military establishment itself considered as a 
profession, and the armament “‘interests” in the narrow, profit- 
seeking sense of the word. 

A thorough treatment of the causes of modern war would 


require an analysis of every one of these factors, but it is the purpose 
here to touch upon them only in part, with no more pretentious 
aim than to offer some reflections upon the relative importance 
of the biological and cultural elements, these two terms being 
used rather broadly, to designate the attitudes imposed by physical 
and social heredity, respectively. 


INNATE DISPOSITIONS TO BELLIGERENCY 


At the outset let us admit that group-conflicts are simply the 
social phase of a process of competition and exploitation which 
characterizes all living things, the very essence of life being to lend 
to otherwise inert, apathetic, and unbiased matter a positive and 
intense bias in its own favor, a persistent determination /o preserve 
itself, which purpose becomes the primal law of nature in its animate 
aspects. The deduction from this is that natural and social selec- 
tion, weeding out by death and lack of descendants those individ- 
uals who were not sufficiently self-biased to resist aggression, have 


* Cf. Sumner, Folkways, pp. 13 ff. 
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peopled the earth with races, both animal and. human, whose 
fundamental impulses are so organized that they discharge them- 
selves along lines of resistance with perfectly automatic uniformity 
and inner harmony unless hindered by some powerful inhibiting and 
paralyzing emotion such as terror, or a moral ideal like Stoic equa- 
nimity, Buddhist self-restraint, or Christian nonresistance. It thus 
appears, for instance, that war is rooted in such fundamental 
sources as the sense of resentment and the pugnacious instincts. 
McDougall' avers that the instinct of pugnacity differs greatly 
as to its innate strength in the different races of men, but considers 
it probable that it is stronger in civilized European men than 
it was in primitive man. It has simply changed its mode of 
expression as society has developed, the “bodily combat of indi- 
viduals” giving place to ‘the collective combat of communities, 
and to the more refined forms of combat [i.e., litigation, which 
is legal or juridical resistance] within communities.”’ This instinct 
of pugnacity he finds “operative in the emotion of revenge and 
in moral indignation.’”’ It therefore maintains the systems of 
law and primitive justice, and from it differentiate all the self- 
assertive impulses, including the various forms of emulation and 
rivalry. All this results in the displacement of natural selection 
by group selection, so that individuals survive in the struggle for 
existence according as they prove themselves fitly adapted to share 
in the organized efforts of successful groups. 

The evolutionary process by which both physical structure and 
psychic interest have become adapted to conflict situations has 
been thoroughly expounded by earlier writers in many fields, 
particularly those of biology and psychology.’ 

Professor Ross was among the first to trace out the social 
process by which the original instincts have been further elaborated 
and socialized through group-life and group selection.’ Countless 

* Social Psychology, chap. xi: “The Instinct of Pugnacity.”” See also Elwood, 
Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 216-19; and Park and Burgess, Introduction 
to the Science of Sociology, chap. ix: ‘‘ Conflict.” 

2 Much of it is assembled, and ably elucidated in its sociological aspects, in the 
chapter on “‘Conflict”” by Park and Burgess, referred to above. 

3 Social Control, chapters i to vi, especially chapter v, ‘The Réle of Individual 
Reaction.” 
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ages of fierce struggle for life in the lower ranges of existence, by 
weeding out individuals who were indifferent to danger, had 
produced in most species, including man, a type of being which is 
capable of suddenly ‘‘deploying all its powers” under attack. This 
capacity is the sole guarantor of racial and individual existence 
wherever natural law and natural selection reign. Pursuing this 
same process among associated human beings, Professor Ross 
finds, that, 


When fierce men swarm in new places without law, there arises what has 
been called ‘‘a leonine society.” The very strong and overbearing clash with 
one another and perish. The weaklings are killed, driven off, or ground down 
by the capable. There remains a type of man who has the will and strength 
to resist encroachments on his own sphere, but not the will or the strength to 
impose upon others. So there comes to pass a quiet which is like the moments 
of tense stillness in the combat of two well matched stags. In spite of frequent 
experiments in aggression a certain equilibrium is attained. : 


After tracing out the steady improvement that takes place as 
personal retaliation is replaced, first by the family reaction in 
vendetta and feud, and later by the state, he concludes: 


Wrongs become crimes, and the justice of the peace sits in place of the 
primitive arbiter. Religion enjoins upon individuals the duty of forgiveness, 


while society takes up and carries on for them the task of repression." 


The most striking thing about it all is that this union of peace 
and justice has been worked out best by the most aggressive and 
individualistic of the racesofmen. For pure good-natured sociabil- 
ity one must seek the primitive and least progressive of social 
groups, those that come nearest to representing Ward’s’ primitive 
undifferentiated human stock. But there one finds also treachery 
and personal cruelty rife, and a demoralizing inability to work 
co-operatively and continuously together. Their sense of justice 
and power of organization seem as weak as their sense of resent- 
ment. A disregard for these facts renders many arguments for 
non-resistance fallacious, because they hold up as an ideal of peace 
the insipid pacifism of the Loo-Choo Islanders or some other 
stagnant pool outside the onmoving current of progressive 
humanity. It is the aggressive peoples who have wrought out 

* Ibid., p. 38. 2 Pure Sociology, pp. 193-202. 


3 McDougall, op. cii., pp. 291-92, observes this fact, but attributes Chinese 
pacifism to “ Buddhism, the religion of peace.” 
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the foundations of peace within the community, because experience 
and reflection have taught them the fundamental necessity for all 
genuine progress; and these same masterful, conscientious, rela- 
tively ‘‘unsociable,’”’ and individualistic races are the ones who 
must also organize the nations and lay wide and deep the founda- 
tions of world-peace. 

The conclusion here is that both natural and social selection 
have produced a pugnacious, fighting type of man, and peace 
cannot be achieved by ignoring, but by utilizing, those deep-rooted 
propensities. But since ‘‘the will to resent is stronger than the 
will to aggress,”” those who wisely bend their energies to tie the 
hands of aggression are attacking the weaker principle, psychologi- 
cally speaking, as well as the one more prolific of war and all the 
forms of violence; while those who content themselves simply 
with counseling nonresistance are opposing instincts and emotions 
which are not only more deeply rooted but also of infinitely greater 
social value. Finally, in recognizing the fundamental and com- 
prehensive part played by the pugnacious instincts, especially in 
defensive activity, we by no means argue that international war 
is a necessity to human nature, as will appear in the following 
paragraphs. 

The argument that war is the inevitable expression of pugnacious 
instincts, while it often goes unchallenged, presents no such formi- 
dable case against passive-resistance philosophers, or other opponents 
of militarism, as is frequently supposed. That is to say, the 
instincts that are assumed by social Darwinists to demand war for 
their gratification, viz., the pugnacious and fighting propensities, 
do not require such an outlet by any necessity as thus far demon- 
strated. It is commonly assumed that the question, ‘‘Why do 
men fight?” is exactly equivalent to the query, ‘Why do men 
wage war?” But, far from being identical propositions, these 
interrogations have little in common. The so-called instinct of 
pugnacity, and other innate tendencies of belligerent character, 
were presumably evolved, like all other instincts, by means of 
natural selection working under earlier conditions of life and 
struggle, where men fought in single combat, hand to hand, with 
fists and teeth, or with the aid of clubs and flints. But in modern 
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warfare, where a man burrows in the ground, waiting to be blown 
to fragments or cruelly stifled at long range by means of complicated 
lethal machinery, or charges into an inferno of bursting shells, no 
instinctive predilection for such actions seems to exist, such doings 
being exactly contrary to all his inherited reactions. 

The pugnacious instincts or predispositions may indeed be seen 
finding their natural outlet in the brutal fist-fights of village toughs 
or curbstone bruisers, or even in a hand-to-hand struggle in the 
trenches, but not in most of the methodical activities of the modern 
soldier. Men possess innate impulses which impel them to strike 
out against an opponent who is personal and within the range of 
the senses,’ in other words to fight, but none that find their natural 
expression in waging modern war, which means seeking to destroy 
at long range a perfectly impersonal and unseen foe, by means of 
intricate machinery, and for reasons either unknown or largely 
foreign to the fighter’s own purposes. The one, being truly instinc- 
tive, does not need to be learned; the other, being a gross violation 
of instinctive tendencies, has to be taught laboriously and system- 
atically by such atrocious devices as the bayonet drill, with an 
accompaniment of exhortation known as the development and 
sustaining of ‘‘morale.” 

Most of this business of war is not personal and instinctive, but 
social and institutional; and those literary patriots who are always 
ready to shed their last drop of ink in the cause of their country, and 
particularly those who were bent on rejecting the Armistice in order 
to give ‘‘the boys”’ the additional fighting for which they were sup- 
posed to pine and chafe, might just as well argue that one has an in- 
stinctive love of being caught in the open during a terrific display of 
lightning, or that he enjoys instinctively to wade through torrents of 
scalding lava, or innately delights in being engulfed by earthquakes 
—since a modern battle is all of these and more, artificially produced 
and let loose together on a colossal scale. Since instincts are more 
or less automatic reactions implanted in the organism by past 
experiences working through natural selection, all man’s innate 


* Cf. Edward L. Thorndike, The Original Nature of Man, pp. 18; 76-80; 92-93; 
99-102. This study is Vol. I of his Educational Psychology. See also John B. Watson, 
Psychology from the Stand point of a Behaviorist, pp. 200, 217, 257, 259. 
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dispositions impel him to flee from, rather than to rush into, such 
an inferno as is presented to his outraged instincts by a modern 
battle; the consequence being that the argument for war as the 
necessary outlet of innate pugnacious dispositions comes to appear 
pretty largely the reverse of the truth. It therefore presents, from 
the standpoint of original human nature, no such ineradicable 
obstacle to the success of passive resistance, disarmament, world- 
comity, or any other rational program of human affairs, as biologi- 
cal moralists uniformly suppose. 

Those who hold to the innate necessity of warlike activities are 
apt to fall back upon the celebrated law of self-preservation, and 
point to the unanswerable exigencies of an overcrowded world— 
which renders it necessary to notice the réle of overpopulation as 
a factor in conflict. 


PRESSURE OF POPULATIONS 


The Malthusian principle, when taken as it was meant by its 
author, is indeed true in theory and constantly proved in practice, 
but the frequent assignment of overpopulation as a prime cause of 
war requires some qualification. In the first place, overpopulation 
acted as a cause for war more directly among primitive, or perhaps 
better, barbarous, societies than it does at the present time. It 
is not improbable that in the simple groups of primitive times, 
during the ‘‘Golden Age”’ of romance, population had not expanded 
beyond the rude bounty supplied by nature and the most rudimen- 
tary arts. Hence there was no pressure of numbers against the 
food supply. But during this stage of social evolution the various 
tongues and races were forming distinctive struggle groups for 
the era of warfare which was yet to open. Ward says: “This 
period of social differentiation represents the idyllic stage of com- 
parative peace and comfort to which ethnologists sometimes 
refer as preceding the era of strife and war between more devel- 
oped races.” But, ‘‘prolonged as may have been the era 
of social differentiation with its halcyon days and wild semi- 
animal freedom, it could not in the nature of things always last, 
and . . . . its close came much earlier in the general region from 
which the human race originally swarmed forth to people the whole 
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earth.’”* Then followed the era of the struggle of races, empires, 
and nations, with all the momentous results, both good and bad, 
that have grown out of it. Their discussion lies outside the scope 
of this paper, but several important considerations must be noted. 

In the first place we may infer that the Malthusian principle 
of pressure on subsistence operated as a cause of war more potently 
in earlier times than it does at present, because: first, the birth- 
rate is more fecund among undeveloped races; second, there was 
no way of peaceably draining off the surplus population through 
expatriation and naturalization, as in modern times, since the 
primitive mind could not conceive of any social bond except that 
of blood relationship; and third, mankind had not learned that 
organization against the one common enemy, a hostile and niggardly 
environment, is more fruitful than constant strife and mutual 
plunder between petty groups. 

For these and other reasons the martial contests of barbarous 
races are so endless that war, first caused by overpopulation, comes 
in turn to figure as a constant check upon overpopulation itself. 
Says McDougall,? speaking of Central Borneo: 

The people are very intelligent and sociable and kindly to one another 
within each village community; but, except in those regions in which European 
influence has asserted itself, the neighboring villages and tribes live in a state 
of chronic warfare; all are kept in constant fear of attack, whole villages are 


often exterminated, and the population is in this way kept down very far below 
the limit at which any pressure on the means of subsistence could arise. 


Yet this hostility between village and village is not necessarily 
innate, as is indicated by the report that it rapidly dwindled in 
the Philippines after the isolated valleys were connected by Ameri- 
can military roads.‘ 

In the second place we have to note that the idyllic period of 
primitive peace passed into the endless wars of all succeeding 
history not merely because population increased, but especially because 
it differentiated into distinct races and nations. When we consider 
that these words ‘‘race” and ‘“‘nation”’ describe entities which are 


‘Op. cit., pp. 201, 202. 
? Social Psychology, p. 280. 3 Italics mine. 
4 Based upon the persona! statemefit of an American army officer. 
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as truly psychological and even spiritual" as they are biological and 
physical, to say the least, it becomes clear that the Malthusian 
principle of population has never been, since that time, the sole cause 
of war. The more complete statement would be that wars are 
caused by the pressure of a population differentiated into biologico- 
psychological units which are conscious of an intense group rivalry. 
There was ‘‘a place in the sun”’ for every last soul of the German 
race, but the trouble is that they demanded room under a German 
sun, or at least a German “‘place in the sun.’” 

Overpopulation is then a biologico-psychological cause for war 
which operates in the form of economic and social rivalry between 
political groups. The principal root of war today is to be found in 
a relative superfecundity combined with national egotism, in various 
degrees ranging from a high form of patriotism, tempered by 
humanitarian enlightenment, to mere vociferous jingoism. This 
exaggerated group-egoism is all the worse because its conduct is 
subject to those laws of ruthless selfishness, low mentality, and 
instinctive brutality which have been so often and well discussed 
that they require no elaboration here. The group-purpose is of 
course further strengthened by the powerful and noble sentiment 
of loyalty, and especially of loyalty to affections, associations, and 
group-valuations that are everywhere cherished as the richest 
treasures of humanity. 

The significance of this growth of nationality as a bellicose 
influence is illustrated by the turbulence of modern times, the 
greatest wars of history having been waged since the rise of modern 
states upon the wrecks of the Roman Empire and the feudalism 
into which it fell apart. Men were slaughtered by millions in 
Europe not because their numbers were pressing upon the supply 
of nourishment, nor because they were hungry, but because the 
national groups to which they belonged, more exactly the ruling, 
exploiting, opinion-making classes within those groups, were hungry 
for land, or commercial openings, or national glory, or revenge. 


*For example, Renan defines a nation as “a spiritual family.”” See Gettell, 
Readings in Political Science, p. 17. 
2 Yet German emigrants went to America, not to German colonies. 


3 T.e., relative to the stage of food production. 
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It is true, of course, that men and women and children were suffering 
for food in all those lands, but those who are hungry, in modern 
societies, are not those who make wars; nor does their need of bread 
lessen or increase one whit the staggering outlay ot national income 
or the pomp of diplomacy or the panoply of war. While there is 
plenty of room upon the earth’s ample surface for us all, there is 
not room within the historically fixed boundaries of national states 
industrially organized on the basis of class exploitation, especially 
when the national policy is determined by a class-conscious or 
actively exploitive bureaucracy or minority. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE PEACE-GROUP 


On the other hand, sociologists have traced a clearly discernible 
tendency, running throughout the entire course of social develop- 
ment, which is best denoted as the expansion of the peace-group. 
As such writers agree in pointing out, we have first the tiny horde 
of primitive people knit together by the ties of kinship. Between 
those united by this blood-bond, actual or fictitious, peace and 
co-operation reign perpetually, while toward all outside the group 


a perpetual antagonism and more or less constant state of war 


prevails. 

Very early in social evolution there appears an unmistakable’ 
movement toward expansion in the size of these little islands of 
peace in the ocean of conflict. Giddings’ account is most concise: 


By the combination of such small hordes, in relatively large aggregates, 
tribes were formed. By the federation of tribes, leagues were formed. By 
the consolidation of leagues, nations and states were formed. By the consoli- 
dation of petty states, the vast territorial nations of modern times were 
formed At every stage in this process, the double standard of conduct 
has been assumed and maintained. Those within a society organized by 
confederation or consolidation have regarded themselves as allies, and as 
having more to gain from a suppression of the harsher features of the struggle 
for existence among themselves .han by permitting them to continue." 


Perhaps nothing in the entire course of social evolution is more 
striking than this tendency toward the formation of leagues to 
enforce peace in every nook and cranny of the world. In fact it 


* Democracy and Empire, p. 355. 
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is by this process that all the great national states and empires 
of our present-day world arose, and the prevalent beliefs, 
sentiments, and practices which center around the fortunes of 
these groups constitute what we know as nationality and the nation- 
alistic spirit. It expresses the egoism of the national group. Every 
nation, without exception, considers itself complete and final, the 
last word, the ne plus ulira of social evolution. But so does the 
handful of naked savages which makes up a miserable forest horde. 
The two groups are precisely alike in principle, and differ only in 
size and complexity. Neither has any sound reason for consider- 
ing itself the final work, the masterpiece, of social evolution— 
although, to be sure, reason has little or nothing to do with such 
ethnocentrism. It is essentially an emotional attitude, a set of 
sentiments in the populace, the feeling-tone which accompanies 
the self-seeking activities of a competing group. But as for the 
logical merits of this nationalistic doctrine of finality, it is nothing 
but sheer dogmatism, and a nation of a hundred million Americans 
can no more hope to arrest the world-wide march of social integra- 
tion than could a wandering score of Wood Veddahs in Ceylon. 
For the course of social evolution has shown the noble dictum 
‘‘Above all nations is humanity” to be unanswerable, and self- 
executing in God’s own time. 

The outstanding fact of social evolution is this never-ceasing 
drift toward a larger and wider organization of human group-life, 
of which the present movement for a League of Nations is nothing 
more nor less than the next stage. It may appear new and even 
fantastic to the nationalistic mind, but to the eye that will search 
the longer perspectives of history and the wider horizon of social 
evolution, it seems the most natural thing in the world. Yet since 
some may assume that it will inaugurate such a radical departure 
as to dislocate completely the instinctive and emotional life of 
humanity, leaving on hand a vast fund of patriotic emotions with 
nothing upon which to lavish them, we must next inquire into the 
motives that have prompted this progressive extension of the 
peace-group which is seen to be such an incontrovertible fact. 

In seeking the psycho-social springs of this movement, a theory 
quite sure to present itself is the popular one that it indicates that 
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human beings are becoming less warlike, more pacific. This is 
plausible, but apparently false, for man, it seems, has never been 
inherently warlike. William Graham Sumner, in the opening of 
his famous essay on war," says: ‘‘Man in the most primitive and 
uncivilized state known to us does not practice war all the time; 
he dreads it; he might rather be described as a peaceful animal. 
Real warfare,’’ he declares, ‘‘comes with the collisions of more de- 
veloped societies.”’ 

This assertion is amply sustained with concrete examples by 
Sumner. Upon the basis of this and other ethnological evidence 
we may fairly affirm that primitive men are not more belligerent, 
but probably less so, than are civilized men. They do not conduct 
warfare for the sheer pleasure of it, as commonly supposed. The 
belligerent temper is less the cause than the product of war. 
Constant warfare does develop, it seems, a set of professional 
fighters, and these undoubtedly help the war-profiteers to foment 
inter-group conflicts, but even these belligerent classes favor war 
more because of certain social interests than for the sheer love of 
killing. Despite the occurrence of isolated cannibalistic tribes, as 
in Melanesia, blood-lust does not seem to be a normal human 
trait at any state of culture. Men fight because they are rivals for 
certain ulterior objects held to be valuable enough to warrant a 
struggle. Where there is little or nothing to fight about, as among 
certain Australian tribes, or the Eskimo, they simply do not fight. 
“Livingstone, ’’ remarks Sumner, “says that the tribes in the interior 
of South Africa, where no slave trade existed, seldom had any war 
except about cattle, and some tribes refused to keep cattle in order 
not to offer temptation.” After detailing a list of similar evidences, 
Sumner justly concludes: “‘. . . . what our testimonies have in 
common is this: They show that we cannot postulate a warlike 
character or habit of fighting as a universal or even characteristic 


trait of primitive man..... It is the competition of life, there- 
fore, which makes war. .... It is in the conditions of human 
existence.” 


We are indebted also to Sumner for the observation, so exceed- 
ingly significant for the present inquiry, that “we often have reason 


* War and Other Essays. 
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to be astonished at the institution-making power of nature-men 
when disagreeable experience has forced them to find relief.” 
And, speaking of the various peace-customs which prevail through- 
out the world, he says: ‘‘These usages are institutional. They 
are positive rules of an arbitrary character, depending upon agree- 
ment and usage, but are devised to satisfy expediency ... . all 
were legal and institutional checks upon war and an introduction 
of rational and moral methods in the place of force.’”’ This constant 
enlargement of the peace-group takes place by means of what he 
calls ‘‘peace-pacts,’’ which he finds to consist in ‘‘conventional 
agreements creating some combination between the groups which 
are parties to the agreement.”’ Is it not therefore legitimate to 
infer that the currently proposed League of Peace is actually the 
next logical step in social evolution, the natural continuation of a 
world-old process for the rational reconstitution of human life, and 
by no means merely the visionary dream of a few persecuted and 
despised pacifists, or even of political dreamers-at-large ? 


STAGES IN THE EXPANSION OF THE PEACE-AREA 


In this world-old process by which the areas of peace are con- 
stantly widened, there seem to be discernible three more or less 
distinct phases, which we shall designate as the prophetic, the 
juristic, and the economic stages, respectively. The first stage is 
that of pure idealism and social prevision. It marks the day of 
the prophet and the poet. In his Pure Sociology, Lester F. Ward 
shows how prophecy and poetry are essentially related, and that 
the function of the seer is an integral phase of universal evolution, 
particularly the evolution of mind, both individual and social. 
In Ward’s language, 

a poetic idea is a homogeneous undifferentiated truth embodying the germs of 
many distinct truths which in the process of time and of the general develop- 


ment of ideas, are destined to take clear and definite forms It was thus, 
for example, that Emerson voiced the great truth of evolution when he said: 


*‘ And, striving to be man, the worm 

Mounts through all the spires of form.”’ 
This passage Ward characterizes as a “poetic adumbration of modern evo- 
lutionary doctrine [which] antedates Darwin’s Origin of Species by twenty- 
three years.””! 


cit., p. 87. 
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While most new peace-groups have been thus far the result of 
conquest rather than of social or political idealism, nevertheless a 
few have been the creation of the teleological efforts of humanity, 
two of the most notable being our own American Union, and the 
League of Nations now in process of formation. The first, or ideal- 
istic, stage of the American Union may be recognized in Franklin’s 
despised plan for the union of the colonies. The corresponding 
stage, i.e., of prophetic vision, in the evolution of the League to 
Enforce Peace, began three centuries ago with the “‘ Grand Design”’ 
of Henry IV, of France. Though existing only as an unsupported 
account, in Sully’s Memoirs, possibly, if some interpreters be right, 
a beautiful fiction rather than an actual design of the great French 
king to whom Sully attributes it—its very authorship variously 
assigned to Henry IV, Queen Elizabeth of Eng!and, Sully himself, 
or some unknown genius who suggested the noble ideal to one of 
these great personages—the scheme nevertheless presents a definite- 
ness of detail so complete that subsequent discussions down to the 
present hour have added no essentially new feature to the truly 
design." Nevertheless, despite its unusual definiteness, 
the movement remained in the stage of the poetic idea, or, as 
opponents love to stigmatize it, the stage of “‘academic”’ discussion, 
until recent years, being seriously considered only by idealists like 
William Penn, with his ‘“‘plan for the Peace of Europe by the 
Establishment of a European Dyat, Parliament, or Estates’’; 
or by the philosopher Immanuel Kant, penning his famous essay 
on ‘‘Eternal Peace’’; or by the poet laureate who wrote: 

For I dip’t into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be, 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


Just as Ward remarks, in the passage quoted above, that “the 
essential condition of all art is the psychic power of forming ideals, ”’ 
because “their execution is certain to follow their creation,’’ so 
we may say that the Society of Nations was an assured fact from 
the hour when the mind of genius first conceived it, since the ideal 
was itself a prophecy. The prophetic vision comes to be embodied 


* Cf. the Unpopular Review, Oct.-Dec., 1918, pp. 254 ff. 
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in the enlarged legal structure, and both are supported in the end 
by the ever-powerful economic interests, the three phases being 
not disjunctive, but co-operative in their influence. 

The second stage in the enlargement of any peace-group is that 
in which the new ideal figures in current political issues, and finds 
expression in legal, and largely negative, terms. It thus represents 
the effort to define by law and enforce by political authority a 
larger community of interest which is partially recognized, but 
imperiled as yet by the antagonistic interests, real or imaginary, of 
the tribes, classes, provinces, or states which are in process of fusion. 

In the process of conquest and subjugation of one social group 
by another this stage is represented by the coercive, despotic state, 
as the regulator of caste duties and caste rights, and of status in 
general. In the evolution of our own American peace-group it 
was attained with the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, 
in which a common life was attempted by a pooling of some rather 
meager political powers on the part of the thirteen colonies, without 
corresponding provisions for the free expression and active promo- 
tion of the growing community of economic, intellectual, and social 
life. As for the world-movement for a Society of Nations, we are 
emerging from the second stage at this moment, as is shown by 
the fact that it is called a ‘‘league”’ rather than a society, and that 
its principle is to “enforce” peace, the last-named being conceived 
as a negative condition, that is to say, the absence of war—an object 
of inestimable value in itself, but not necessarily expressive of a 
genuine community and solidarity in the life of the world. 

In the criticism recently directed against the program of the 
League to Enforce Peace because of this alleged negative and 
strictly juridical character, we see exemplified the third, or economic, 
stage in the evolution of any voluntary peace-group. It represents 
an exposition, more or less clear, of the idea that the free interplay 
of economic and social life must be the real blender of hitherto 
antagonistic traditions, the actual creator of a larger and larger 
peace-group which may eventually compass the world. The Ameri- 
can colonies reached this stage when they made their way through 
trade conferences to a constitutional convention which built the 
whole legal structure of the new peace-group upon the recognition 
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of one free economic life for the whole thirteen colonies, and trans- 
formed the negative provisions of the Confederation into positive 
powers for the active, constructive promotion of the common inter- 
ests of the newly constituted society. 

The late Professor Royce was the pioneer in this field, with his 
lecture on War and Insurance, written et the very opening of the 
world-war in 1914. In that work he argued for an international 
insurance association in which the nations themselves would 
mutually insure against such national calamities as earthquakes, 
pestilence, and war. This, he held, would lead naturally to an 
international (insurance) board or commission; ‘‘a definite loyalty 
to the community of nations, and a definite conscience regarding 
their obligations to one another’’; and, most significant as inaugurat- 
ing the economic stage of the discussion, produce a desire to reduce 
the insurance risks and thus set in motion new and powerful 
economic motives working for peace. 

Similarly a growing company of present-day publicists have 
emphasized the necessity for international commissions to regulate 
labor standards, access to raw materials, apportionment of shipping, 
distribution of credit, etc., among the various nations, in order to 
convert their union on the basis of theoretical equality into one 
founded on positive fact. Others of the same group pointed out 
that the rudiments of these indispensable organs of the proposed 
wider group-life were already existent in actual working order in 
the form of the various inter-allied commissions of the entente 
allies, and that their perpetuation, and possible enlargement, offers 
the only way to transfer the proposed league from the realm of 
academic and negative abstractions to that of hard fact and 
practicality. 

Deeply significant as the recent economic turn of the discussion 
is when viewed as showing that this drift of the centuries toward 
a more rational human world-life is really finishing its course, 
its importance may easily be exaggerated. Perhaps, despite such 
an impressive display of political wisdom, this economic peace- 
philosophy is valuable principally as a sop to Thomas Gradgrind, 
whose adherence to the Grand Design can be purchased only 
by a parade of “facts and figures.” ‘Those who are showing us 
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that the requisite facts and figures already exist, or are in process 
of rapid formation, are for this reason performing a great service. 
But after all those very facts of international co-operation and 
economic administration are chiefly a result of the general recog- 
nition of a larger common interest which actually overlaps the 
boundaries of nations. This larger common interest is not a new 
creation, although it has admittedly been intensified by the exi- 
gencies of war. In a large sense it has always existed. This is 
the eternal Fact hidden since the foundation of the world from all 
the essentially impractical adorers of facts, and revealed to poets, 
prophets, and seers in all the ages. The paramount necessity of 
a world peace-group as the basis of a rational and truly human life 
among men was just as real when the great unknown beheld his 
vision of the Grand Design as it is today. The principal difference 
is that then it could be visaged only in the clear light of a generous 
idealism, while today it begins to be possible to ‘‘figure it out.” 
Yet the facts and figures are themselves the product, at least in 
large part, of that very same enlarging cultural and social life whose 
possibility they are brought forward to prove. 


With respect to the question implied in the title, concerning 
the relative influence of the innate and traditional factors upon 
group conflicts, this article has not presumed to propose a definite 
answer. The drift of the foregoing discussion tends, however, to 
emphasize the importance of tradition, economic interests, and other 
cultural factors, without denying the significance of instinctive 
elements. The problem is complex and difficult, and perhaps the 
most that one can do in this connection is to join with those who 
are recognizing that in this general direction some significant socio- 
logical inquiries concerning group-conflicts have yet to be made. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 


L. L. BERNARD 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 

Social progress is an anthropomorphic concept, implying, in its most highly 
developed form, conscious comparison and valuation of two or more points or organiza- 
tions in a perceived evolutionary process. Norms for measuring progress are estab- 
lished through the accumulated content of science, and they increase in precision 
with the advancement of scientific method. The chief conditions and limitations 
respecting social progress are the cosmic and physical, biological and psycho-social. 
Social progress has evolved from the “blind” or non-previsioned into the socially 
conscious or intelligently controlled stage, in which science is its chief aid and pro- 
moter. Nevertheless, there is much opposition still on the part of the sentimentalists 
and the traditional culturists to science and even to the concept of progress itself. 
Only a better-developed scientific method and a completer knowledge of the nature of 
society can overcome this. 


The distinction between evolution and progress is now generally 
apprehended. Progress connotes an approach to an end or result 
which is regarded as more nearly perfect or complete than the 
antecedent stage in the development process with which the end or 
result is compared. It involves the selection of some particular 
stage or organization of the evolutionary process as a norm for 
comparison, and this norm must be regarded as of exceptional value 
to which antecedent conditions approach in value. Evolution, on 
the other hand, is merely orderly movement, or change, from one 
condition to another, or from one process to another. Since status 
is an anthropomorphic concept, dependent upon the human mental 
tendency to “‘hold things steady while we look,” rather than an 
actual fact, we perhaps would better define evolution as the 
transformation of perceivable phenomena without necessary 
reference to future results. But while no goal need be kept in 
view, a well-formulated concept of evolution in general, and any 
specific theory of evolution in particular, must involve an account 
of preceding stages of development. In fact, every theory of 
evolution attempts to reconstruct the antecedent forms and func- 
tions of the phenomena under consideration with as great complete- 
ness as possible. And no such theory is regarded as proved until 
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a sufficiently large number of the past forms have been recon- 
structed that the mental survey of the line of past development is 
not unnecessarily interrupted by breaks unaccounted for. These 
facts are well illustrated by the data of organic evolution, and 
especially by the importance attached to the discovery of the 
“missing link”? some thirty years ago. Evolution of the human 
type was not considered to have been established until the whole 
series of transitions from the original apelike form down to homo 
sapiens was within view. 

Accordingly, we may say that evolution reconstructs a series of 
forms looking back to the past. It is really a historical method and 
received its formulation in that part of the nineteenth century 
when there was most interest in reconstructing man’s historical 
past and when the collection of the data of both human and animal 
(natural) history was being passionately urged and pursued. On 
the other hand, a theory of progress attempts in its particular field 
to construct, by means of foresight and hypothetical computation 
with respect to a posited norm, the forms and functions which are 
yet to be achieved. This is its ultimate aim. In order to achieve 
such a result it is, of course, necessary to study the past, to get the 
evolutionary view, and also to compute the hypothetical conditions 
under which these future forms and functions may be realized. 
It is not significant for the sake of the distinction between evolution 
and progress whether the approach to the end be direct or indirect, 
regular or irregular. But there must be approach toward some 
putative superior type or goal. 

In this sense much evolution may also be regarded as progres- 
sive, for not only have the phenomena moved from preceding forms 
—as is the case in all evolution—but in many cases it eventuates 
in higher forms and functions. In such cases it is probably better 
to speak of progressive evolution. This overlapping of the meaning 
of progress and evolution is true not only of the past movements 
of phenomena, but also of the future changes of an orderly sort. 
Unquestionably present forms will, in many cases, evolve into future 
higher forms, just as past lower forms have evolved or progressed 
into present higher forms. It may be argued, therefore, that 
progress is a category within the concept of evolution. Such is 
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the case. Both progress and evolution presuppose orderly move- 
ment. And by “orderly” is here implied the existence of a con- 
siderable degree of functional correlation of the phenomena involved 
in the movement process, which may be perceived by a mind 
operating analytically. Changes in the relations of phenomena 
which do not suggest the existence of this correlation are not 
regarded as either evolutionary or progressive, although a higher 
power of intellectual analysis might possibly reveal these conditions 
and attributes. 

Prevision of the putative higher ends or goals is not necessary 
to the existence of progress as distinguished from evolution. No 
progress was foreseen until in comparatively recent times, whether 
that progress was social, biological, or purely physical. In all the 
stages of progressive animal or plant evolution before the advent 
of purposive breeding by man there was no foresight of ends, much 
less any attempt at control of the direction in which this evolution 
should go. Yet we may properly speak of progress in the develop- 
ment of living forms from the earliest times. In like manner early 
social evolution, in the main progressive, was neither foreseen nor 
directed by human thought. This sort of progress we may call 
blind, as distinguished from intelligent or consciously controlled, 
meaning by that term that it occurred because of the operation of 
forces or controls, both physical and biological, outside of the opera- 
tion of the constructive powers of the human mind. 

However, blind progress, or progressive evolution not directed 
by human thought, is not undirected by other controls. Yet the 
various metaphysical and teleological hypotheses of natural controls 
over evolution have now been abandoned as explanatory categories. 
We no longer look for “inner necessity,” the ‘vital principle” 
of evolution, or the “tendency of all things to conform to a plan.” 
These phrases, like the theological concept, the “will of God,”’ 
have been relegated to the mythology of science, and in their place 
we seek statements of the correlation of phenomena, natural and 
social, of a kind which eliminates the mystery in the developmental 
process and substitutes a mechanistic interpretation. We can 
state mechanical sequences quantitatively, while theological and 
metaphysical ones can be explained only in qualitative terms, and 
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even these definitions are vague, impressionistic, and emotional, 
rather than definite, tangible, and intellectualistic. Accordingly 
we now tend to explain evolution in terms of such factors or controls 
as variation (including mutation), selection, and transmission 
(either hereditary or social). All of these factors are being worked 
out concretely and definitely and quantitatively. Of these, selec- 
tion accounts primarily for evolution, progressive and unprogressive. 
This selection of types by means of survival is consummated by 
forced adaptation to the environment. That is, only those varia- 
tions and mutations can survive which are best adapted to their en- 
vironments. Where the environments select lower forms for survival 
we have evolution, but not progress. Where higher forms are 
selected and perpetuated we have both evolution and progress. 
The controls which determine the selection of evolving traits and 
forms are, therefore, lodged ultimately in the environments. When 
these controls are intellectual and are exercised by a psycho-social 
environment we have progressive evolution which is “directed,” 
in the usual meaning of that term, implying conscious control, 
and which is usually previsioned. However, it is possible to have 
consciously directed progressive evolution without having foresight 
of ends. In a highly developed civilization the two go normally 
together and the former follows upon the latter. Obviously neither 
prevision nor conscious direction plays a part in the early evolution 
of such traits as hoofs and horns in cattle, while both are very active 
in connection with the making of constitutions or the construction 
of a league of nations. Both may, however, operate even in the 
progressive evolution of biological traits, where the scientific 
breeder is active, or even in the control of physical evolution in 
those fields where man has learned to modify the physico-geographic 
environment. 

While progress is not necessarily dependent upon prevision of 
ends or conscious direction of events, the greatest degree of progress 
should naturally be expected where these two intellectual factors 
co-operate in controlling the process of evolution. Prevision is 
necessary to constructive or purposive conscious direction, but not 
to conscious direction as such. There was much conscious direction 
of 2 more or less whimsical and random character long before such 
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direction had been rendered scientific and largely efficient, that is, 
before there was an adequate perception of values to be striven for. 
The sciences, especially the social sciences, have done most to pro- 
vide those in a position to give direction to future evolution—and 
this now includes most of mankind, because of the progressive 
democratization of social control—with the means of making ade- 
quate valuations of ends. The sciences also provide the technique 
and data with which to put these values into operation. It is, 
therefore, in recent times that evolution has been most continuously 
and uniformly and rapidly progressive. Through the technique of 
invention, which in its more advanced and intellectualized stages 
becomes the embodiment of the purposive control process, we have 
been able to make adaptations between man and his environments, 
selecting constantly improved types for survival and transmission, 
in the physical, biological, and social worlds, which have vastly 
accelerated the rate of progress in all fields. Scientific invention is 
the embodiment of both prevision and conscious direction of 
phenomena. 

Although progress may occur without prevision and conscious 
control, it cannot as a concept be distinguished from evolution 
without bringing into operation conscious valuation. It has, 
therefore, been called an anthropomorphic concept. It requires a 
mind to determine the superiority of one form or function as 
contrasted with another, or indeed to foresee an end and to seek to 
direct events toward that end. The essentially human character 
of the evaluation and characterization of evolution or change as 
progressive has led some to limit the definition of progress to those 
phases of evolution which are premeditated and consciously 
controlled; but this is an error, as has been shown. 

Since progress is an anthropomorphic concept, we may rightly 
expect to discover as many kinds of progress as there are types or 
fields of phenomena which pass under the critical eye of man and 
are held to undergo improvement. Some of the more common 
terms used in this connection are racial progress, social progress, 
spiritual progress, economic and industrial progress. To these 
might be added many more, including even cosmic progress and 
divine progress. Those theologians who have thoroughly assimi- 
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lated the concept of evolution may properly, and sometimes do, 
conceive of a progressive development of divinity itself. The idea 
of a progressive development of the idea or concept of the di- 
vine is much older and more widespread still. One may also 
properly speak of cosmic progress from the standpoint of man. 
Whether there is such a thing as cosmic progress from the hypotheti- 
cal standpoint of the universe as a whole or of the “mind of God,”’ 
or any other universal or quasi-universal category, I am unable to 
say. But it is pretty clear that the part of the universe we are able 
to measure and evaluate from a human standpoint has become 
increasingly better adapted to the habitation and progressive 
development of man, at least through the geologic periods of which 
we have record. Temperature changes, the development of soils, 
the evolution of plants and animals serviceable to man, the deposit 
of minerals in the earth, now used by man for his enrichment and 
the creation of utilities, are some of the progressive changes in the 
external physical world which have accrued to the benefit of man. 
This progressive cosmical evolution has occurred without either 
prevision or conscious direction, unless these functions were exer- 
cised by some other being than man. 

Many examples of spiritual, moral, religious, intellectual, legal, 
political, economic, and industrial progress might be found. Ina 
way, all of these may be grouped under the more inclusive term, 
social progress. For this reason social progress is the highest form 
of progress, anthropomorphically considered, for it cannot be 
achieved without also attaining in considerable degree the other 
forms of progress, including even cosmic and the various forms of 
biological and geological progress. Not forgetting that these vari- 
ous forms of progress are anthropomorphic judgments, the crite- 
rion of progress in any field other than that of human life need not 
be merely that which advances human welfare. Man is capable of 
objectifying his judgment to the extent of estimating progress in 
any field—cosmic, the development of a species, or of ore deposits 
—from the standpoint of its own completion or functioning, 
although what he considers a proper end or final result in such 
cases is necessarily colored by his own experiences and his human 
values. For example, what he would consider progress in the 
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development of the saurians might have little or no reference 
to standards of human welfare, or might conceivably prove to 
be in conflict with it. On the whole, however, social progress 
involves progress—colored more or less by human interest 
concepts—of most of the other forms, conditions and series of 
phenomena. The exceptions to this rule are to be found primarily 
in connection with certain plant and animal forms which are 
harmful to man, certain human types which because of criminality 
or other pathological condition or maladjustment cannot be 
assimilated to a program for social welfare as a whole, and certain 
physico-geographic and cosmic phenomena which are in conflict 
with the development of human life and society. Such conditions 
must be subordinated, where possible, to human values in order to 
secure social progress. If they persist in spite of the efforts of man 
they may actively endanger social progress, or even, in the end, as 
will be pointed out later, destroy it. 

Some may object to using the term progress at all to cover 
climactic or adaptive and integrational forms of evolutionary 
development in series of physico-geographic and cosmic phenomena. 
Others might go so far as to say the term should not be applied to a 
similar evolution of animate phenomena other than human; that 
since it is an anthropomorphic concept it should apply only to 
human phenomena. Such objections are not well taken. In all 
science, including the psychic and social sciences, we are getting 
away from the “will” category of causation. Instead of attributing 
action to the most immediate sign of the action, the consciousness 
arising in connection with it—and imputed to accompany it in 
other organisms or aggregations of which we have no immediate 
consciousness—we are attempting to trace the strands of causation 
back to the most ultimate sources we can find, outside the organism 
or aggregate as well as inside it. For example, the behavioristic 
psychologists refuse longer to regard consciousness, and especially 
the foreconsciousness, as the sole cause of the act. They reduce 
the causal processes to bio-chemical and bio-physical terms, and 
even to those of direct impact,’ where they find this possible. The 
biologists abandon metaphysics for physics and chemistry; life- 


* See classification of acts in American Journal of Sociology, XXV, 313-15. 
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forces for chemical and electrical reactions; design and teleology 
for environmental selection and hereditary or social transmission; 
a first cause for an evolutionary concept and theory. The sociol- 
ogists are learning that not all human action, nor all social institu- 
tions and other phenomena, are the results of conscious deliberation, 
but that many of them occur and persist in spite of such delibera- 
tion, which is as yet relatively feeble and poorly organized in the 
face of the instincts and the habits imposed by the complex psycho- 
social environment into which we are born and in the midst of 
which we live. 

We recognize, therefore, that even social progress owes more on 
the whole to non-willed activities than to those which are carefully 
planned. ‘There is so much in social organization and development 
which springs rather from physical and cosmic conditions than from 
human planning that we may almost say that the human race has 
developed largely regardless of itself. If this is in any measure 
true for the present it has been much more applicable to the past, 
especially in those periods of human development when man did 
not plan for the future at all. Such assertions may of course be 
made without in any way belittling the immense importance of 
the labors of the keen constructive scientific minds which are gradu- 
ally whipping the social world into organized form under the 
guidance of intelligent foresight and pianning. The time may come 
when “blind” progress will be at a minimum and when intelligent 
and planned direction of social evolution toward a moralized and 
intellectualized progressive goal will be the leading thought and 
aim in practically all men’s minds. But the time can never come 
when the great cosmic and physico-geographic forces, the limitations 
of past organic evolution, and perhaps even some of the phases of 
blind social evolution, will not largely determine conditions for 
future social evolution in spite of all possible human intelligent 
planning with scientific aids. These aspects of man’s environment 
antedate him, have molded him from the beginning, and are much 
more powerful than he. His recourse in the face of such factors is 
to work out the utmost conformity which is possible to his environ- 
ment, where he cannot control it. 

In the light of the fact, therefore, that so much of man’s own 
progressive evolution is conditioned and directed by forces over 
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which he has little or no control—such social progress being not 
the result of thought, but of natural processes—it seems only 
reasonable to apply the term “progress”’ likewise to changes in 
inanimate nature or among the lower animals which conform to 
certain categories of development prescribed by man as constituting 
progress. The fact that human phenomena are not concerned in 
the result of the developmental process as well as in the causation 
of the process would not appear to be any more significant. The 
determining criteria of progress must rest, not with the kinds of 
phenomena to which the term applies, but with the formulation of 
ends or results of developmental processes and the conditions and 
methods by which the development takes place. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter into a lengthy 
discussion of the first of these factors. It has already been stated, 
however, that ends must necessarily be formulated in the light of 
human experience and valuations, allowing for whatever detach- 
ment of human outlook and judgment is possible. Even in the case 
of human social progress the more detached the judgment of ends, 
the more likely are the results to prove satisfactory in the long run. 
The subjective, hedonistic judgment is the least reliable of all as a 
method of positing ends. Immediate satisfactions crowd out those 
of long-time continuance. And satisfactions take the place of 
objective adjustments which care for the interests of all those 
concerned. Also the subjective judgment lacks a quantitative 
calculus for the measurement of ends and results. It is primarily 
qualitative in its valuations, having reference more to the consump- 
tion than to the production of satisfactions and utilities. 

Consequently, when we advance from merely empirical to 
scientific methods of furthering social progress we also abandon or 
diminish the subjective and hedonistic tests in favor of the objective 
and intellectualistic ones. If this trend toward objectivity is 
observable in the field of social progress, much more should we 
expect to find it in connection with the progressive evolution of 
non-human phenomena. And such is the case. Every casual 
reader of the history of science is familiar with the evolution of 
concepts, in the statement of relations of physical phenomena, from 


*See Bernard, The Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control, chaps. 
ii and iii. 
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an animistic to a mechanistic terminology, until at the present time 
we have eliminated almost altogether all implications of emotional 
or intellectual valuations or attitudes from descriptions of such 
phenomena. Even in the social and mental sciences we are moving 
in the direction of a mechanistic quantitative terminology to take 
the place of subjective valuations. 

In like manner we have learned to state the theories of cosmic 
and terrestrial evolution in terms of objective mechanistic processes, 
dropping the theological and even the metaphysical concepts of 
causation and end or result in this process. Energy, matter, 
motion and their combinations and correlations are the subject 
matter of the physical sciences, and these are the factors in relation 
to their selective environments, which are considered in the evolu- 
tionary processes in which they are involved. When a question of 
ends or results arises in connection with the progressive evolution 
of physical phenomena, all estimates are stated mathematically 
and process is computed in terms of equations, not in terms of will, 
human or divine. In like manner we have learned to reject, as 
ineffective, all other hypotheses of inner necessity or superimposed 
or infused metaphysical essences, forces, and other unanalyzed 
assumptions. Even the concepts of matter, energy, and motion 
are being analyzed into their constituent factors and these reduced, 
not to animistic and subjective, but to mechanistic and quantitative, 
terms. For essences and personalities in the physical world, both 
as causes and as results, we are substituting an evolving correlation 
of object and environment, measurable in quantitative terms and 
describable in physical terminology. We posit progress of any of 
these increasing correlations of object and environment when we 
single out any larger group of objects and assemble them in our 
thinking into a synthesis of measurable factors and forces and set 
this synthesis, as an environment, over against some object or 
smaller group of objects which is in process of reciprocal adjustment 
to the larger or environmental synthesis, or is moving toward 
equilibrium in it. In so far as we perceive an approach of the 
smaller toward an adjustment to or equilibrium in the larger 
synthesis we speak of progressive evolution. It does not matter 
particularly why this particular synthesis was selected by the human 
minds which made the selection, nor whether it hypothetically 
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corresponds to some similar predetermined ordering of nature 
itself. The assumption of an “order of nature” is itself such an 
anthropomorphic selection of synthetic concepts of environments 
and objects, of processes, ends and results. 

We have not yet been able to work out such definite and 
detached statements of correlation in human and social phenomena 
with respect to terminology and selective synthesis of objects and 
environments and evolutional correlation of adjustments of one to 
the other. The reasons are, on the one hand, that we still describe 
correlations of social and mental phenomena in the subjective 
terminology of emotions and will; we think in qualitative terms of 
subjective attitudes rather than in those of quantitative measure- 
ment of relationship of object to environment. We think of 
causation as being directed from within outward, that is from object 
toward environment, instead of from outward within, or from 
environment to object. Of course, these terms, object and environ- 
ment, are interchangeable, and causation does proceed in both direc- 
tions, but primarily from the larger synthesis or aggregate to the 
smaller. Where the smaller or object aggregate is highly complex 
and effectively organized, due to accumulated focusing of previous 
and contemporary environmental pressures, as in the case of a think- 
ing being, the object may at any one moment work more effectively 
as a source of imputed causation than the environment. But in the 
long run the environment will be dominant as a causation source. 

On the other hand, we have not yet worked out the analysis of 
complex mental and social phenomena into their constituent 
mechanistic elements. Only gradually have we come to discover 
that mind has two dimensions instead of one, organization of 
concepts as well as action or will; that the nervous system has some 
relation to ideas and the control of conduct; that action in the last 
analysis is chemical and physical and not mystical or fiat. Psychol- 
ogy is just beginning to be linked with biology and biology with 
physics and chemistry, and the whole of social science is just 
entering on the stage of being subjected to rigid measurement and 
computation. Until these things are further along we cannot hope 
to objectify completely our statement of the social evolutionary 
processes, or of the ends and results in terms of which we may 
describe the social evolutionary process as progressive. Much 
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progress has been made, however, in this direction in connection 
with biological evolution. We have got away from animistic and 
vitalistic (theological and metaphysical) categories in describing 
the processes of biological evolution. In so far as we shall be able 
to work out an objective statement and definition of the social 
environment, replacing the subjective vague attitudinal concepts 
with objective defined and measured mechanistic concepts, we shall 
have a developing basis for the working out of a quantitative state- 
ment of social evolution and the positing of a goal toward which a 
directed social evolution should move. It will be possible to 
evaluate ends in a definite terminology and to measure accurately 
progress toward these ends. That we are working on such an 
objectification of terminology and measurement is perfectly clear. 
That is the significance of the leading tendencies in the sociai 
sciences today. They are rapidly developing, on the one hand, in 
the direction of a quantitative analysis of environment with 
reference to a scientifically measured and evaluated resynthesis of 
these environments with reference to future social goals, and, on 
the other hand, toward the analysis of heredity as the result of past 
environmental pressures which have selected mutations and varia- 
tions for hereditary transmission and which still remain as factors 
in the contemporary social situation. 

As yet, however, no universally accepted objective tests for 
social progress have been worked out, although many attempts in 
this direction have been made." It is a mistake to suppose that a 
complete statement of the ends of social progress can be formulated 
in the present state of the development of social science. All 
attempts are but partial and tentative, subject to revision as the 
analysis of the environment and of human nature is pushed further. 
No final statement of progress in any field can be made, although 
in some fields it is possible to look farther ahead than in others, 
where, either because of relative simplicity of phenomena or 
because of greater objectification of analytical terminology, it is 
possible to grasp the processes as a whole and in their various 
relationships. Always the statement of the conditions of social 
progress is tentative, more knowlege of the sciences and of the 


tSee A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress, pp. 119-32, for an attempt of this 
sort. This book also contains a good bibliography. 
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subject-matter of those sciences making further revisions possible 
and necessary. Any statement of the positive criteria of social 
progress is, therefore, helpful and valuable as a point of departure 
for further analysis and comparison." 

Certain negative conditions of social progress also deserve more 
attention than tney have hitherto received. Especially those 
physical and biological conditions which are largely or wholly out 
of the range of human influence to produce change have been 
neglected. The chief of these is probably the general course of 
cosmic evolution. One cannot view this process of cosmic develop- 
ment without being aware of the fact that man is but an incident 
of the whole developmental process rather than its sole aim and 
object, as was commonly thought until a few decades ago. If we 
should plot so much of the whole of cosmic evolution as our present 
knowledge of the universe would permit, viewing the whole from 
the standpoint of its influence upon the life-conditions of the earth, 
we would not know whether to plot the curve as a circle, ellipse, 
parabola, or hyperbole in form; or whether to represent it as return- 
ing upon itself, as spiral, or as continuous. All of these and other 
theories of the proper graphic representation of progress have been 
held. Without attempting to solve any of these at present unsolv- 
able problems, we may at least make a tentative representation of 
the curve of the terrestrial aspect of cosmiz progress on the basis of 
co-ordinates as follows: 
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on the curve, a thing which cannot as yet be done accurately and 
which is not necessary to our purposes. In the first period of 
terrestrial development there was no life, but only physical condi- 
tions. In the second period there were life-forms, but of such a low 
order that they had not developed mental life or expression, 
although they perhaps manifested behavior analogous to it. In 
the third period animal life had developed instinctive adjustments 
and lower types of perception and subjective valuations of adjust- 
ments to environment, but no objective, reflective, mental adjust- 
ments and valuations could be made. In the fourth period, which 
is distinctly human in character, objective rational control becomes 
possible and there seems to be a decided tendency to develop it, 
latterly through the medium of the social and other sciences. In 
the fifth period the conditions of existence for man may be expected 
to become so unfavorable, because of lowering of temperature, 
exhaustion of the atmosphere and moisture and the natural re- 
sources, and other conditions, that man’s highly developed mental 
capacity may prove ineffective in exercising control over the subse- 
quent progressive evolution of society. In the sixth stage man as 
a type may disappear from the earth, having become so highly 
specialized to his environment that he cannot change the course of 
the evolution of his type, and therefore his species must give way to 
some other rising type which becomes dominant. What lies beyond 
this future hypothetical stage I cannot venture to suggest. 

If this arrangement of stages of terrestrial development (and 
similar, but more inclusive, stages might be arranged for the wider 
aspects of cosmic or universal evolution) is approximately correct, 
it will be seen that social progress occupies but a small section of the 
whole curve of terrestrial progress, and a still smaller portion of the 
curve of terrestrial evolution. There is much geologic and organic 
development toward certain anthropomorphic goals before man 
appears. At first his progress is more biological than social; but 
as human mental capacity and intellectual achievement develop, 
his progress gradually comes to be largely dominated by his thought 
organization. But the organization and manipulation of thought, 
even through the social and other sciences, cannot make headway 
against cosmic and terrestrial conditions in the large, when they 
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of which we have knowledge, a parallel or supplementary flow of 
cosmic and mental factors in their mutual support of social evolu- 
tion. The former, in fact, seems to have set the conditions for the 
development of the latter, it being impossible for mind and mental 
achievement to appear before an animal of a certain type had 
evolved, nor could this animal evolve and become dominant before 
certain physical and antecedent biological conditions of develop- 
ment had become manifest. We seem to live at that period of 
terrestrial and intellectual evolution which is most favorable to the 
development of an organized, intelligent, social control, or at least 
to be on the eve of its appearance. 

The incidental character of progressive social and mental 
evolution may be further illustrated by observing the probability 
that sometime in the future the cooling of the earth’s surface, the 
drying up of its moisture and the dissipation of the atmosphere, 
especially of the lighter gases, and the consequent scarcity of 
supporting organic life, will probably reduce man to a condition 
where his intellectual powers and achievement will not be able to 
cope with his problems of existence and a process of social decline 
will follow the age of social progress. Not the least important 
contribution to this state of affairs will probably be the exhaustion 
of the natural resources, especially of coal and iron and of certain 
of the plant foods in the soil. For coal, as a source of power other 
than muscular in origin, there are inadequate substitutes in nature, 
any predictable adjustment of this sort being incapable of support- 
ing present industrial and demographic conditions. There are no 
substitutes for iron which can be made available in sufficiently 
large quantities to meet even moderate industrial demands. And 
the present rate of taxing the soil in agriculture will in the course 
of a few generations greatly diminish its fertility, especially in 
phosphorus and potassium. As substitutesfor the various inorganic 
elements become increasingly difficult to obtain and yield constantly 
diminishing results, the fight for social progress, and ultimately for 
holding the achievement previously gained, may become impossibly 
difficult. 

The appearance of all these hard conditions will not necessarily 
produce a devolution of man’s intellectual powers already evolved, 
but they may well, in the course of time, so diminish his intellectual 
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achievement as to render the human outlook upon society less and 
less able either to estimate social progress and social values or to 
put them into effect. Man’s great store of scientific data and 
technique, accumulated up to this time, shouid delay the day on 
which such a condition of social decline can take effect, but it cannot 
by any means permanently prevent its coming. Ultimately man 
must disappear from the earth, as have so many animal types 
before him; and probably long before he disappears his intellectual 
control over his adjustment to the environment will diminish or 
vanish. Another possibility is that he may be able to maintain a 
fair adjustment to his environment as long as the adjustment 
process leaves him leisure to keep up his scientific knowledge and 
technique, but, this once failing him for any cause, his whole scheme 
of physical and biological adjustments to his environment might 
collapse immediately under the heightened strain. Then the 
human type would disappear with a suddenness in marked contrast 
to the length of the period through which it developed. 

Aside from these physical and biological limitations upon social 
progress which man can do very little to control or change there is 
another problem or set of problems of great magnitude, the problem 
of perceiving and preferring the long-time good—the progress— 
of society to the immediate happiness of the individuals who by 
making choices determine social activities. This is a double 
problem in fact. It is both intellectual and emotional. Being able 
to analyze social processes to the point that distinctions of social 
values can be well made may be attained without the individual 
giving his consent to making the personal sacrifice necessary to put 
the progressive social programs into effect. There are, therefore, 
two programs which must be consciously undertaken in order to 
secure the largest measure of social progress with the least expendi- 
ture of effort. One is the development of social science and the 
dissemination of its data until practically all men and women 
understand the fundamental facts about society and social progress. 
This matter of the contribution of social science to social progress 
will be returned to later. The other problem is to tie up the affec- 
tive attitudes of all people with the social programs, once they 
have been worked out. 
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This second problem is really one in social control. It involves 
the organization of society and the manipulation of the formative 
institutions in such a way as to habituate people to the performance 
of the functions which will make for social progress. We have not 
lacked for such control in the past, although much of the action 
resulting from it can scarcely be said to have contributed to social 
progress or even to immediate general social welfare. In primitive 
societies the formative institutions and the pressure of group 
opinion molded everyone into a large degree of conformity with a 
ruthlessness which was all the more powerful because it was mainly 
unconscious. In the historic stage of man’s development this 
strong control has continued to exist. There has been somewhat 
of a weakening in recent times, especially since the industrial revolu- 
tion has, through its economic surplus, dissipated in large measure 
the pressure of want and, through its stimulation of intelligence, 
has stirred up a reaction against some of the old irrational controls. 
The industrial revolution has also had the effect of shifting the 
emphasis in character formation from some institutions to others. 
Thus the family, for example, being no longer the dominant center 
of industrial organization and activity, has lost much of its former 
prestige and molding power. Industry being no longer local, but 
national and international, in its organization, the old fixity of the 
small community is broken up and larger non-face-to-face associa- 
tions or publics take the place of the community group as mold- 
ers of opinion and action and as disseminators of social values. 
The press, the movie, and the street haranguer largely replace the 
parent, preacher, and village prophets in directing the thoughts 
and emotions of people and in keeping their feet in the paths they 
should tread. 

But these shifts in emphasis upon formative institutions and 
groupings have not destroyed social control; they have merely 
changed its locus and methods. That men’s opinions and affections 
and actions can be effectively controlled is clearly shown by the 
results achieved in this respect during the recent Great War. In 
every belligerent country the masses of the people were, through the 
manipulation of their thoughts and emotions, wholly certain of the 
righteousness of their country’s cause, even when the aims of dif- 
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ferent countries were so directly antagonistic. They were even 
forced into such a condition of heightened emotionality and 
depressed intellectuality that they could be induced by designing 
manipulations of public opinion to believe that any criticism of 
profiteers and grafters and the inefficient and selfish holders of 
public place, was not patriotism, but treason. The vast and 
complex system of daily newspapers, periodicals, theaters, lecturers, 
posters, and advertisements, the organization of discussion through 
clubs and round tables, can put into effect with an irresistible force 
any set of opinions or attitudes of social evaluation for which there 
is strong enough desire in the minds of those who are in a position 
to manipulate such things. As governments become stronger and 
concentrate in their hands more and more of the social and indus- 
trial organization and functions they can bring increasingly concen- 
trated pressure to put into effect such programs. Such molding of 
opinion and attitude can be accomplished quickly in times of great 
public stress, such asa war. It must go more slowly in peace time, 
or when there is no great feeling of anxiety; but this very slowness 
may afford an opportunity for working out the details of manipu- 
lation and control with all the more thoroughness. 

The relatively unsolved problem in connection with the manipu- 
lation of social control for purposes of social progress is to induce 
the makers of opinions and attitudes to understand and promote 
programs for social progress. Such results probably cannot be 
accomplished out of hand by preaching at these individuals. 
Neither is it certain that the idealism of the social scientists—where 
such idealism exists—can effectively communicate its passion for 
human welfare and social progress to the common run of students 
who study with them, although something can be done in this way. 
There are signs that the preachers, who still retain a considerable 
measure of influence with the people, are being “‘socialized”’ in 
their outlook, that is, are having their ethical valuations and 
aesthetic attachments assimilated to social welfare and progress 
concepts instead of to the old traditions of magic, ritual, mythology, 
and a more or less barbarian standard of culture, which has been 
their prevailing stock in moral trade. But it is to be feared that 
they no longer reach the real makers of opinion and attitude, at 
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least in any considerable numbers. The teachers in the lower 
schools, if we can count on their absorbing the social welfare view- 
point from their studies and experiences—which should always 
include a large amount of sociology and social observation or social 
work—should be able to do the most effective propaganda work. 
They reach the minds of future citizens when they are young and 
impressionable and when the emotional response is likely to be 
strong and sympathetic. But we cannot always count on the 
teacher having a social viewpoint, especially one so sophisticated 
and detached as would take adequate account of the conditions of 
social progress. The curricula for the training of teachers are now 
occupied almost wholly with psychological and mechanical methods 
of teaching, hygiene of the child and sanitation of the school, and 
with drill in the content of the subjects to be taught. These are 
all good as far as they go, but they omit the most important con- 
sideration of all, the training of the child in the evaluation of life 
and that great super-organism of life—society. Present methods 
of training teachers are largely negative in so far as moral and 
social training is concerned. 

Perhaps the largest present problem in the socialization of the 
outlook of the maker of opinion and attitude in society is a legislative 
and administrative one. This socialization may be accomplished 
through shifting his interests. Our whole social organization, 
governmental and industrial, is based primarily on competition 
and the chance to exploit the weakness, ignorance, or carelessness 
of others. Charity and benevolence are incidents which arise out 
of the situation as mitigating factors, where the competitive struggle 
is so hard as to prove disastrous; they are not the normal and 
accepted foundations of society. Co-operation is to be almost 
exclusively found within closely consolidated groups whose members 
have a common interest, while competition is waged as fiercely as 
ever, perhaps more fiercely, between these relatively closed groups. 
Society as a whole has not yet evolved into a great co-operating 
organism, where weakness and ignorance are not exploited, but are 
removed or mitigated and educated into efficiency. While the 
interests of controlling individuals are so closely tied up with a 
competitive régime it is scarcely likely that they will utilize their 
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instruments for opinion- and attitude-making—the press, the 
controlled formative institution, and the publicity agent and 
advertising apparatus—to propagate ideas for social welfare and 
social progress in direct opposition to their immediate interests and 
desires. 

What legal and legislative changes would be involved in promot- 
ing a change of interests in the body of the citizens more favorable 
to social welfare and progress is a matter of dispute. But it is not 
inconceivable that social science can determine this matter. While 
no single panacea will accomplish the desired results, many present 
economic and social reforms now proposed would probably con- 
tribute much toward them. Such changes of course cannot be 
legislated into effect by fiat, but must depend on a popular intel- 
ligence regarding society and social well-being which is actually 
represented in the law-making bodies. They presuppose freedom of 
teaching, freedom from misinformation by the controlled publicity 
agencies, and freedom from censorship and suppression of ideas and 
organizations existing for legitimate social propaganda purposes. 
These conditions do not exist, at least adequately. 

Perhaps it may be urged that they cannot be made to exist; 
but apparently there is a steady growth of scientific fact, in spite 
of all opposition, which sets the minds of men free in large measure 
from misrepresentation of fact and motives. The findings of the 
physical sciences had to wage uncertain warfare against selfish 
institutional and personal interests in past centuries, but unques- 
tionable fact, carrying its proof in objective demonstration, finally 
won out against selfish error which lacked objectivity and lost 
because of lack of universality in its subjective appeal. In the past 
century the biological sciences passed through the same struggle, 
and won, for the same reasons. This and the next centuries will 
probably see the same victorious fight, championed by the social 
sciences, waged for the dominance of objective demonstrable truth 
regarding social phenomena, over subjective systems of error and 
the propaganda and intimidation supporting these. If the truths 
regarding normal social processes could be made as much the com- 
mon possession of the masses of citizens as those of physical and 
biological phenomena now are there would still be no adequate 
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assurance that we could secure as rational and altruistic a control 
over society as we can over the physical and the biological worlds. 
For these latter are more detached from the interests and passions - 
of man, and are less subject in their manipulation to his whim and 
emotion. But it is likely that under such conditions the common 
interests of the larger majorities could be made to win out over 
those of the smaller minorities. 

But to make certain that the future interests of mankind shall 
triumph over the merely immediate, when they conflict, that social 
progress as well as social welfare shall be promoted, is a more 
difficult task. People do not easily tie up their affections with a 
vaguely perceived and impersonal future. They live mainly in 
the present. To secure a proper regard for the interests of social 
progress it is necessary to make people live in the future also. One 
of the most effective, although perhaps not the most intellectualized 
or far-seeing, methods of securing this in the past has been through 
the close connection between parent and offspring. But productive 
marriages are not so numerous now and the organization of the home 
and of society, especially the industrial organization, is not such 
now as to promote this result with the same effectiveness as for- 
merly. A growth of knowledge of the social sciences, especially of 
the theories of social progress and their general dissemination, 
should project the sympathetic understandings of men farther into 
the future and tend to identify them in some measure with it. 
Such an understanding must ultimately and inevitably carry over 
into the execution of certain programs, necessary even for the 
present generation, such as the practice of conservation, the con- 
struction of public works, warfare against disease, the dissemination 
of certain kinds of knowledge, the control of unrestrained action by 
men and states, leading possibly to warfare or other forms of 
anti-social exploitation. These undertakings may often serve to 
connect, in the minds of their promoters, the interests of the future 
generations with those of the present, thus leading to the planning 
of inclusive programs to cover the needs of as many generations 
as possible. 

Some of the major conflicts between individual interests and 
subjective satisfactions on the one hand and social progress and 
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welfare on the other, which are possibly within the power of man 
to control, have already been subjected more or less to analysis and 
provisional statement. One of the most significant of these arises 
in connection with the control of population. That there is a 
fundamental conflict between unlimited population and social 
progress, even social welfare, has been more or less evident at least 
since the days of Malthus. The problem of the rational control 
of population for social progress is to discover that balance between 
population and resources, including food, soil, metals and minerals, 
plants and animals, which will foster the most economic methods 
of production and give the best opportunity for the development of 
the richest possible personalities. Merely to state the problem is 
by no means to solve it. To find a solution is to work out these 
ends in the greatest detail. Neither are the conditions for the 
achievement of this balanced adjustment between population and 
environment constant. Some of the most fundamental aspects of 
environment, especially the natural resources and the inventive and 
transforming technique, are constantly changing, and sometimes 
in opposite directions. The consequence is that the calculus of 
population adjustment is a most difficult one, even if we can get 
the consent and co-operation of all members of society to put it 
into practice. 

Of more importance, some will say, is the problem of arranging 
a fair distribution of income, that is, ultimately, of purchasing- 
power and of the control of leisure for work and the development of 
normal and efficient personality. If an equal distribution of income 
would secure these ends the problem would be much more simple 
than it is, at least in technique of distribution. But such would 
not serve the best interests of social welfare or of social progress. 
Hence, again, the need for a most complicated calculation of the ca- 
pacities and willingness of men to contribute to social progress. 
The problem of social justice, as formerly conceived, covered only 
a part of this field, for social justice was regarded primarily as a 
social imperative to give all men a fair chance at the enjoyment of 
consumption goods and leisure. A distribution of income for 
purposes of securing social progress goes much beyond this and 
recognizes the old social justice as only « secondary social value, 
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holding that the highest test of the value of a scheme of distribution 
must be in terms of its contribution to a better organized and 
adjusted society, now and in the future. 

The desirability and problem of training people to take the 
social as opposed to the subjective and hedonistic viewpoint has 
already been dealt with at some length. Of similar importance is 
the training of people to choose the long-time in contrast with the 
short-time social and individual values, to prefer conservation of 
materials, health and energy, and of time, to the waste of these 
commodities.’ One of the strongest criticisms of our outlook in 
civilization is that we as a people do not know how best to use our 
time or how to choose our values in living. It is in effect a criticism 
of both our educational system and of our philosophies of life. 
The former has not yet been organized to take care of the most 
important adjustment problems in life and the latter cannot be 
worked out intelligently or put in practice until we know more of 
the relationships of society and the possibilities of adjustment of 
the individual in society, now and in the future. In other words, 
a fuller and more rational philosophy of life must await the further 
development of the social sciences. 

Modern social life has become increasingly complex and the 
increase in this direction shows no abatement. We have a hundred 
social problems to solve where our great grandfathers had one or 
none. The very process of earning a livelihood has become 
complicated with an infinite number of details of scientific and 
mechanical technique, with markets and marketing, the problems 
of credit and exchange, business and government, and the like. 
A score, a hundred, a thousand problems of health and sanitation 
have arisen where formerly was only the bliss of ignorance. The 
very technique of living, of mastering and enjoying the comforts 
of life, the volume of social intercourse, the richness of opportunity 
for amusement, all these and scores of other things oppress us and 
steal from us the leisure for creative work and time for rest and 
recuperation. They drive us irresistibly toward the accumulation 
of more income with which to satisfy ever new and increasing 
demands. We are unable to detach ourselves from the details of 
life long enough to grasp its meaning and to plan for social progress. 
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If we are to withstand the strain of this process and be effective in 
the struggle for social improvement we must either find some method 
of mastering the complexity of life or invent a formula or formulae 
for its simplification. Apparently we cannot look for a mutation 
of our nervous systems which will enable us to handle more details 
with less nervous strain. Hence our greatest hope would seem to 
lie in the direction of a better selection of the details of living which 
we find worth while and the better organization of these into an 
administrative whole. It is here that we can best apply our im- 
proved philosophy of life and add to it an effective social control 
which will aid in its administration. 

This brings us finally to the contribution of science to social 
progress, the supreme aid to a progressive evolution of social 
phenomena. Of course science cannot transcend the natural 
limitations upon social progress, such as were discussed earlier in 
this article. It can only recognize them and make the closest 
possible adjustment to them, utilize them by means of a closely 
analyzed adjustment, instead of allowing them to constitute an 
obstacle to social progress because of the lack of this adjustment. 
Science is merely accurate, dependable, quantitative knowledge 
regarding the nature of objects and environments and the technique 
or method by which processes and results are produced. It cannot, 
as even some scientists seem to believe, produce magical results 
contrary to nature. It studies nature, discovers the laws of change 
and correlation in phenomena, and makes use of these principles 
and data for the bringing about of further and better articulated 
adjustments and correlations wholly within the limits of natural 
processes. This procedure is as true of the mental and social 
sciences as of the physical and biological sciences, although this fact 
is not generally recognized. The tradition of the lawlessness of 
mind and will, which has afflicted us, has rendered it somewhat 
difficult to develop and secure the acceptance of truly scientific 
methods in the fields of mental and social phenomena. But 
behaviorism in psychology and a due recognition of environment 
as a factor in Sociology, both placing the emphasis upon inter-causal 
adaptation and correlation, rather than upon fiat, in human events, 
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THE CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 4 


are working rapidly toward the development of scientific thinking 
and control in these fields. 

The widespread opposition to the scientific method comes 
primarily from the sentimentalists and the culturalists. The 
sentimentalists dislike the disturbing character of science. It is 
ruthless in its tendency to uproot old beliefs and emotional ties. 
It insists upon substituting definite and detailed knowledge for 
vague expectation and roseate hope or temperamental despair. 
When the question of social progress is up, it calculates, for example, 
the coal and iron supply and figures on substitutes, a procedure 
which the sentimental optimist detests, preferring to leave the 
whole matter to Providence or to chance, unwilling to cloud his 
enjoyment of the present with sordid details of fact. The artistic 
or aesthetic habit of mind is essentially sentimental, for both are 
habituated to impressionistic judgments—or attitudes—based on 
emotional, rather than analytically intellectual, reactions. Hence 
the artist type—whether in the person of the theologian and reli- 
gious dogmatist or of the secular aesthete—is invariably opposed to 
science and the scientific interpretation of life. It wears on him. 
He is married to an impressionistic or dogmatic ideal, and his peace 
of soul is dependent upon its remaining intact. Hisworld isa figment 
of dreams, instead of an analytical and synthetic construct of life 
and society as itis. Instead of adapting his consciousness and his 
self to a real world, scientifically determined, he attempts to adapt 
the world to his selected consciousness. He prefers the illusion of 
a subjective interpretation of life to the unsettledness and disillu- 
sionment of life as it is. Consequently, social progress consists for 
him in any condition of things which increases his subjective satis- 
factions, and any objective tests of social progress must be measured 
in this light. Science is of use to him only when it can be made 
to increase these subjective satisfactions, and since the self which 
is to be fed with satisfaction is largely subjectively determined and 
selected more with the aid of aesthetic and dogmatic traditions 
than under the guidance of an objective analysis of and adjustment 
to the actual external world, science is more likely to disturb and 
disintegrate than to heighten and strengthen the feelings of satisfac- 
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tion in this self. Hence, the lack of welcome accorded science by 
the sentimentalist. 

The devotee of the traditional culture belongs in the same 
category with the sentimentalist. He has his emotional life, his 
ideas, and habits of thought and expression adjusted to certain 
types of traditional mental content. The intellectual and emo- 
tional expression which has come up to him from the past and is 
redolent with old associations and illusions, which possesses a certain 
exclusiveness which removes it from participation by the common 
herd, and which, above all, has acquired a sort of settledness and 
constancy which mean restfulness and the sheltered life—the 
traditional concomitants of the academic and cultivated mind— 
have come to mean culture. They represent the cultus instead of 
the uncertain world of struggle and change. Science, with its 
profane hands and irreverent soul, is an object of aversion, some- 
times of horror. It leaves nothing alone, respects nothing, but 
seeks only to overturn the comfortable world; is democratic and 
leveling, instead of exclusive. The traditional culturist is not 
interested in social progress, possibly does not believe in its exist- 
ence. His eyes are toward the past, which, at his distance and 
through his clouded glasses, looks settled and serene. When he 
turns his gaze toward the future he sees only uncertainty and strife 
and change. Science, which dominates the future, in its passion 
for a changing world which it calls progressive, would crush his 
beloved philology or philosophy or aesthetics, or replace it, would 
exalt machines and chemical formulae above hieroglyphics and 
medieval symbolism, would make of the schools economic and 
mechanical laboratories instead of vapor baths for the droning 
somnalescent soul. 

But it is this same science, caricatured and detested by the 
culturist, which has done most for traditional culture in the modern 
world by endowing it with shady retreats and funds for research 
and publication, for which there could be no adequate commercial 
reward. It is this science also which has given us a tangible, 
intelligible world in which we can have a certain measure of confi- 
dence and understanding, in spite of its turmoil and changing 
character, without isolating ourselves from contact with the actual 
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world of today. And above all, it is this science which must solve 
the riddle of the future. Traditional culture has turned its eyes to 
the past and bows its head in reverence. Science questions and 
analyzes all things, boldly seeking some way in which to master 
phenomena instead of worship them. It is science which analyzes 
and plots the world, the universe, in detail, and indicates the con- 
structive uses to which each part may be put. 

Science, working in the service of social progress, must solve 
innumerable problems of adjustment of man to his environment 
by means of the process of analysis and reorganization of adjust- 
ments. Among these some of the more outstanding ones are the 
limitation of population, the conservation of inorganic and organic 
resources, the improvement of plant and animal breeds, the perfect- 
ing of programs of eugenics and euthenics, provision for a proper 
distribution of wealth, the organization of the social and technique 
processes of production and distribution so as to secure the most 
economic results from the expenditure of the effort involved, the 
organization of society for the provision of the largest possible 
returns in human welfare in its many aspects, the control and 
organization of economic and political structure and functions with 
the aim of the promotion of science for the purpose of producing 
the maximum of knowledge and the provision of institutions and 
methods for its preservation, and the promotion of the dissemina- 
tion of this knowledge to all men, and of training in the methods of 
independent thought under proper tests of accuracy and controls. 
While social progress would not be impossible without a system 
of universal and profound education, it would be greatly facilitated 
by rendering all people self-directive through a full knowledge of 
the world and society in which they live. 

The service of modern science to socia! progress has just begun. 
This science is only a century or two old and is scarcely yet accepted 
by the majority of men. There clings about it still something of 
the mystery and repulsiveness of black magic, in the midst of which 
it was born. But this antagonism to it will fade, just as opposition 
to all other valuable things in society has disappeared when their 
value has been demonstrated. It is the key which, through its 
analysis of phenomena, unlocks the mysteries of man’s environment 
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and reveals to him those forces and factors which produce and 
control him and which he can employ in the control of his environ- 
ment. Not magic, nor traditional culture, nor the faithful, trusting 
heart, but the knowledge and technique of science, can set man free 
from the forces, mainly those of ignorance and fear, which have 
enslaved him. Likewise, it is science which must point the way 
for a future more progressive control of the process of man’s social 
evolution. This process in the last analysis is a matter of details 
as well as inclusiveness of concepts, and only science can provide 
both. 
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SOME TYPICAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF ENGLISH 
SOCIOLOGY TO POLITICAL THEORY 


HARRY E. BARNES 
Clark University 


ABSTRACT 


Trotter for the first time made clear the great sociological importance of the 
gregarious tendencies of man, and indicated the necessity of controlling and guiding 
the operation of “‘herd instinct” by means of the social will ahd intelligence. 


WILFRED TROTTER AND THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
THE RECOGNITION AND CONTROL OF ‘“‘HERD INSTINCT” 


1. Significance of Trotter’s contribution to political psychology.— 
The dominant note in recent English psychological sociology has 
been an attack upon the earlier intellectualistic theories which were 
characteristic of the period of the contract theory and were later 
revived in a different application by the Utilitarians. This tend- 
ency has been characteristic of most of the psychological inter- 
pretations of society offered in recent times not only in England 
but also on the Continent and in America. Bagehot had been 
the harbinger of this trend in his emphasis upon the importance of 
the non-intellectual factor of imitation in social processes. One 
of the most suggestive and profound expositions of this modern 
tendency to emphasize the instinctive and emotional aspects of 
the psychic factors in society is to be found in two essays by Dr. 
Wilfred Trotter, a noted English surgeon whose sociological interests 
have been revealed to readers of the Sociological Papers and the 
Sociological Review through his discussions at meetings of the 
English Sociological Society. The first essay is entitled, “Herd 
Instinct and Its Bearing upon the Psychology of Civilized Man,’”* 
and the second, “Sociological Applications of the Psychology of 
Herd Instinct.’? Aside from their emphasis upon the non- 
rational basis of human conduct, these essays are extremely note- 


* Sociological Review (1908), pp. 227-48. 2 Ibid. (1909), pp. 36-54. 
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worthy, since they question seriously the unqualified assertion 
of many sociologists that the social instinct has been the basic 
factor in human progress Ever since Aristotle uttered his famous, 
aphorism, the majority of social philosophers and social scientists, 
with a few exceptions like Machiavelli and Hobbes, have viewed 
the social instinct as the basis of all of human achievement, and 
any question as to its beneficent action has been looked upon as 
almost irreverent. But now Dr. Tiotter appears as a sort of 
psychological Malthus and questions the accuracy of this assertion, 
as Malthus questioned the eighteenth-century ideas of the per- 
fectability of man. While Dr. Trotter admits the value of the 
gregarious instinct as an indispensable factor in human progress, 
he also detects certain detrimental influences radiating from it 
which seem capable of eliminating man from the planet as another 
of Nature’s failures unless this instinct is consciously guided and 
directed by intellect. Important as are Dr. Trotter’s conclusions, 
they had escaped the notice of most sociologists, at least up to 
the time of their republication in book form.' 

Of course, Trotter’s basic premise of the constraining influence 
which is exerted over the individual by the group is not new, 
having been long ago elaborated by Bagehot and Durkheim, and 
much more extensively developed in Professor Sumner’s work 
on Folkways which appeared just before Dr. Trotter’s essays. 
The novel element in Dr. Trotter’s treatment is rather his profound 
psychological analysis of the nature and influence of the herd 
instinct and his highly original and all-important deductions which 
he draws from this analysis. ‘To put the situation briefly Trotter 
gives a profound psychological interpretation and explanation 
of the phenomenon of social constraint, the practical operation 
of which Sumner has so thoroughly described. Important for 

* Mr. Graham Wallas in the preface to his Human Nature in Politics , expressed a 
hope that he might carry his psychological analysis on the same high level of accuracy 
and insight which had been displayed by Dr. Trotter, and Professor Ellwood, in his 
Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pauses to call attention to Trotter’s first essay 
as one of the best recent sociological treatments of gregaricusness (op. cit., p. 220). 
Aside from these writers Dr. Trotter’s important conclusions seem for a decade to 
have passed unnoticed by the sociologists, and have been utilized only by the abnormal 


psychologists. See the breezy but penetrating review of Trotter’s doctrine by J. H. 
Robinson, Political Science Quarterly, 1917, pp. 315-19. 
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political science is his view of the psychological derivation of 
public opinion, political parties, political opinions, and the spirit 
of conservatism. The following are the main points presented in 
these highly stimulating essays. 

2. The nature and derivation of herd instinct.—In the first place, 
Trotter lays down the law that modern psychology must always 
start from the assumption that man is social, since isolated man is 
unknown." He next turns to an investigation of the psychology of 
instinctive behavior. An instinctive impulse he finds to be one 
which “reveals itself to human consciousness as an axiomatically 
obvious proposition, as something which is so clearly ‘sense’ that 
any idea of discussing its basis is foolish or wicked.’’? The primary 
instincts of self-preservation, nutrition, and sex have been found 
insufficient to account for all the observed varieties and charac- 
teristics of human conduct. This gap is only supplied when one 
accepts the existence and operation of a gregarious instinct, into 
whatever components it may be analyzed, as the necessary fourth 
instinct to explain the difficulties and omissions which would 
otherwise arise. That gregariousness has had a very high survival 
value in the evolution of the animal kingdom is to be inferred 
from the fact that it is the most universal characteristic of the 
animal world. The whole history of man’s physical and mental 
evolution indicates the fact that he has evolved as a gregarious 
animal. 

After this preliminary demonstration of the existence of a 
gregarious instinct in man, Trotter takes up a consideration of some 
of the current notions regarding the nature and consequences of 
this gregarious instinct, as viewed by biologists, sociologists, and 
psychologists. He finds that Karl Pearson was the first to point 
out the deeper significance of the gregarious instinct in human 
evolution by indicating that by its operation the selective process 
was greatly modified within the group. The neglect of this con- 
sideration by Haeckel, Spencer, and Huxley had led them into 
many errors and perplexities. Lester F. Ward had seen fit to 

*“*Herd Instinct and Its Bearing upon the Psychology of Civilized Man,” in 
the Sociological Review, 1908, p. 227. 

2 Ibid., p. 230. 3 Ibid., pp. 230-35. 
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designate this gregarious instinct as religion. Boris Sidis, at that 
time (1908), according to Trotter, had been about the only psychol- 
ogist to investigate the importance of the gregarious instinct for 
that science. He disagrees with Sidis, in that he believes that the 
subconscious mind is a normal characteristic of man and that 
man is suggestible at all times, though in different degrees." 

Dr. Trotter devotes the remainder of his first essay to a dis- 
cussion of the more important deductions which may be drawn from 
the psychological characteristics of a gregarious animal, particu- 
larly man. The fundamental characteristic of the “herd”’ is 
homogeneity, to secure which the members must be very sensitive 
to the conduct of their fellow-members and restrain their behavior 
within the normal bounds of the herd customs. Those members 
whose originality is so great as to lead them to deviate widely 
from the norm of herd-conduct will be eliminated by natural 
selection, owing to the inability to exist without the aid of the 
herd, or by artificial selection resulting from the destruction of the 
innovator by the alarmed herd. The whole sum of life-experiences 
attaches the animal to the herd and its ways and makes its 
separation both physically dangerous and mentally intolerable. 
While the secondary impulses that arise from the operation of the 
herd instinct are not really instinctive, they act upon the mind 
with all the emotional value of an instinctive impulse, and make 
any criticism of such an impulse appear highly ridiculous and 
objectionable. The herd can thus confer the emotional sanction 
of instinctive behavior upon any field of action and thus enormously 
increase its coercive influence over the individual.’ 

The mental consequences of gregariousness are of the utmost 
significance in determining the psychic activities of the individual. 
The member of the herd feels comfortable, warm, and secure in the 
presence of the herd and equally uncomfortable and insecure in 
their absence. Each individual wants his opinions on all matters 
to receive the approbation of the herd, and if he cannot secure for 
them the sanction of the whole herd, he will seek that of a part of 
the herd. This is the root of the universal human tendency to 

* Op. cit., Pp. 235-39, 243. 

2 Ibid., pp. 239-41. 
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segregate into classes each distinguished by the cherishing of a 
certain type of opinion, for example, political, religious, and other 
parties. Minor manifestations of the action of the herd instinct 
are to be seen in the dislike of being too conspicuous, in shyness, 
and in stage-fright. Man is instinctively suggestible only to the 
impulses arising from the herd instinct. The history of the popular 
resistance to inventions shows that he is “notoriously insensitive 
to the suggestions of experience.’’ There is an instinctive dislike 
of anything new or novel, as it runs counter to these herd opinions 
which are based upon older traditions. Hence the suggestions 
that conform most closely to herd habits will be most readily 
accepted, and Trotter justifies Machiavelli’s psychology by pointing 
out that the successful innovator is the one who is wise enough to 
present his innovations under the disguise of the herd opinions. 
The invention of speech in the human race greatly increased the 
scope and intensity of the application of herd instinct. The 
result may be seen in the perfectly amazing tyranny of custom in 
primitive society.’ 

This comfortable satisfaction of the herd in regard to its instinc- 
tive behavior and its aversion to anything that runs counter to 
its customary views is well illustrated by the history of science. 
It is hard for man to bear the suspense that science with its tentative 
hypotheses, imposes; the herd opinions have the merit of a con- 
fident assurance of certain and assumed, if not real, accuracy and 
finality. Therefore, the sciences have developed in the order in 
which their subject-matter least affects man’s most important 
and sensitive activities and hence received the least resistance 
from the herd, namely, in the order of mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, and sociology. The 
present opposition to the admission of sociology to the rank of a 
science arises because it upsets or threatens to discredit so many of 
the antiquated herd opinions. Diplomacy, politics, and theology 
deal with such intimate fields of human conduct that they have 
not even yet reached the level of sciences, and we go on preferring 

* Ibid., pp. 241-44. 

2 It would be interesting to inquire as to how far this is at the root of the academic 


Opposition to sociology. 
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the comfortable but deluded certitude of herd opinion on those 
subjects." 

That the majority of human opinions are merely the reflection 
of herd ideas and impulses and are not the result of scientific 
knowledge may easily be perceived by examining the ‘mental 
furniture of the average man.” 

He will have fairly settled ideas upon the origin and nature of the universe 

and upon what he will probably call its meaning; he will have conclusions as to 
what will happen to him at death and after, as to what is and what should be 
the basis of conduct; he will know how the country should be governed and 
why it is going to the dogs, and why this piece of legislation is good and that 
bad. He will have strong views upon military and naval strategy, the prin- 
ciples of taxation, the use of alchol and vaccination, the treatment of influenza, 
the prevention of hydrophobia, upon municipal trading, the teaching of 
Greek, upon what is permissible in art, satisfactory in literature, and hopeful 
in science.? 
Nothing could be more obvious than that no one person could 
arrive at all these opinions in a scientific manner, and most of them 
relate to problems which are admitted by experts to be far from 
settled or which are not amenable to scientific treatment. One 
may thus safely hold that the “wholesale acceptance of non- 
rational belief must be looked upon as normal. ’’ 

The holder of these varied opinions believes, however, that 
they are conspicuous for their rationality, and he is equally con- 
vinced that opposing opinions are especially ridiculous, unreason- 
able and foolish. The atheist and the Christian are each held by 
the other to be superficial and stupid, and neither the Conservative 
nor the Liberal can for a moment comprehend how his opponent 
can be so totally averse to using even a modicum of reason.4 The 
obvious explanation of such misunderstanding is that these opinions 
are the result of different varieties of herd suggestion, and are, 
as a result, to the minds of their supporters rational almost beyond 
description. Since the mind likes to justify rationally these 
opinions which are unconsciously derived from herd suggestion, 

* Op. cii., p. 244. Dr. Trotter’s revision of Comte’s famous explanation of the 


order of the origin of the sciences is probably like Comte’s only partially true, but a 
combination of the two explanations would appear to be a very plausible theory. 


2 Ibid., pp. 244-45. 3 Ibid., p. 245. 4 Ibid., p. 245. 
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one can understand the common tendency to produce elaborately 
rationalized justifications for the most irrationally derived practices. 
This is the root of that ingenious process of secondary rationalization 
of subconsciously derived opinions which is perhaps the most 
characteristic element in the mental life of man: 


This mechanism enables the English lady, who, to escape the stigma of 
having normal feet, subjects them to a formidable degree of lateral compression, 
to be aware of no logical inconsistency when she subscribes to missions to teach 
the Chinese lady how absurd it is to compress her feet longitudinally 
The process of rationalization which has just been illustrated by some of its 
simpler varieties is best seen on the largest scale, and in the most elaborate 
form in the pseudo-sciences of political economy and ethics. Both of these 
are occupied in deriving from eternal principles justification for masses of 
non-rational belief which are assumed to be permanent because they exist. 
Hence the notorious acrobatic feats of both in the face of any considerable 
variation in herd belief. 


There is, fortunately, a compensating feature in the action of 
the herd instinct upon the individual mind. When herd suggestion 
happens to act in the behalf of a scientific truth which the herd has 
finally accepted after a generation or two of resistance, it becomes 
an overwhelming power in the spreading of this idea and in securing 
its acceptance. The popularization of science is accomplished in 
the following manner. A new discovery gains vogue among the 
group of specialists concerned, and the herd suggestion and coer- 
cion which begin in this relatively small group of experts spreads in 
successively larger circles until its adherents have come to embrace 
all of civilized humanity. The acceptance of the Copernican 
system and the gradual spread of Darwinism may be cited as 
illustrative examples of this method of the diffusion of science.’ 

The effects of herd suggestion are as important in matters of 
emotion as they are in the intellectual field. That the sense of 
conscience, guilt, and duty have their origin in the suggestion 
of the herd may be realized from the fact that none of these feelings 
are found in non-gregarious animals, that judgments of conscience 
on most subjects differ in various communities, and finally that 
these judgments of conscience are not usually advantageous to the 


* Ibid., pp. 246-47. 2 Ibid., pp. 246-47. 
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species as a whole outside of the community in which they 
originate.’ 

3. Social and political consequences of the operation of herd 
instinct.—In his second essay Dr. Trotter deduces the main socio- 
logical consequences which arise from the operation of the herd 
instinct.2, It would be most valuable if man could be made to 
recognize the instinctive and non-rational basis of most of his 
convictions. He would then know that any belief or opinion, 
which was so charged with emotion as to make its criticism highly 
objectionable, is of purely instinctive origin and that it is not 
only likely to be erroneous but also harmful, since it stands in the 
way of progress toward the truth. Man has no such aversion to 
the criticism of those opinions which are based upon scientific 
investigation, but rather welcomes it as the means to improving 
his knowledge.’ It is highly erroneous, however, to attempt to 
eradicate the evil effects of herd suggestion by seeking to destroy 
gregariousness, even if that were possible. Man’s inclination 
toward a social life is the main bulkwark of social cohesion and 
progress. 

The solution would seem rather to lie in making it certain that suggestion 
always acts on the side of reason; if rationality were once to become really 
respectable, if we feared the entertaining of an unverifiable opinion with the 
warmth with which we fear using the wrong implement at the dinner table, 


if the thought of holding a prejudice disgusted us as a foul disease, then the 
dangers of man’s suggestibility would be turned into advantages.‘ 


Not only does herd suggestion have a perverting effect upon 
the accuracy of the opinions entertained by mankind, but it also 
materially modifies the nature and extent of that altruism of which 
Spencer wrote so eloquently and to which Drummond ascribed 
the main credit for the evolution of the race. While altruism is a 
normal and natural product of herd suggestion, at the same time 


cit., pp. 246-48. 

2 He states at the outset that it is imperative that some sort of accurate statistical 
measurement be made of the nature and extent of human suggestibility, so that the 
discussion of the subject can be put on a quantitative basis, “‘Sociological Application 
of the Psychology of Herd Instinct,” in the Sociological Review (1909), pp. 36-37. 


3 I[bid., p. 37. 4 Ibid., p. 38. 
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the herd limits the possible extent of altruism, since one who 
becomes too altruistic is exterminated as an innovator: 

When we remember the fearful repressing force which society has always 
exerted on altruism, and how constantly the dungeon, the scaffold, and the 
cross have been the reward of the altruist, we are able to get some conception 
of the force of the instinctive impulse which has triumphantly defied these 
terrors, and to appreciate in some slight degree how irresistible an enthusiasm 
it might become if it were encouraged by the unanimous voice of the herd." 


But the most important of all the sociological applications of 
the psychology of herd instinct arises from the conflict which 
develops between the herd instinct and the primary instincts of 
self-preservation, food, and sex.?. The three primary instincts do 
not normally conflict directly with each other; they are of tem- 
porary duration and periodic action, and are highly charged with 
emotional satisfaction. If man were guided by the impulses 
arising from these three instincts alone he “would lead a life 
emotionally quite simple, for at any given moment he would 
necessarily be doing what he most wanted to. We may therefore 
imagine him to be endowed with the feeling of free-will and reality 
to a superb degree, wholly unperplexed by doubt, and wholly 
secure in his unity of purpose.’ The herd instinct, however, 
which guides and orders the life of the individual, controls his 
conduct from without and he does not act wholly in response to 
the dictates of his own instincts. The herd instinct is able, as we 
have seen, to give instinctive force to many human actions not — 
at all necessarily pleasant or really instinctive. Hence there 
arises that most momentous of all mental conflicts—that between 
man’s instinctive desires and the quasi-instinctive coercion of 
herd suggestion.4 Thus ‘‘duty has first appeared in the world, 
and with it the age-long conflict which is described in the memorable 
words of St. Paul, ‘I delight in the law of God after the inward man, 
but I see another law in my members warring against the law of 


t Ibid., p. 39. 2 Ibid., pp. 39 ff. 

3 Ibid.,p.40. According to Trotter’s deductions, therefore, Rousseau’s imaginary 
picture of the care-free life of the non-gregarious primitive man who fulfilled only the 
demands of his three primary instincts may have been, on the whole, quite accurate. 


4 Ibid., p. 40. 
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my mind and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which 
is in my members.’ ’” 

The consequences of this conflict between the primary instincts 
and the instinct of the herd are many and far-reaching. The 
child with certain important instincts partially undeveloped, and 
being generally forgetful of experience, can see his lying chum 
have a better time and yet be consoled by the admonition of his 
parents that veracity is the chief virtue of life. When in adoles- 
cence, however, the primary instincts are fully awakened and the 
youth finds their outlet blocked by the domination of herd opinion 
and suggestion, there then arises that tremendous mental conflict 
which renders that period of life the most precarious in the whole 
psychic history of the individual. It is over religion and sex that 
this conflict centers, though it extends to every other field of 
conduct. The so-called religious instinct is a derivative of the 
herd instinct. The latter originates that basic psychic element 
in religion, namely, that desire to be in mystic harmony and unity 
with the infinite. It is the same psychic mechanism which makes 
the company of the master to the dog what “walking with God 
in the cool of the evening”’ is toman.? Sex is even more a source of 
mental conflict than religion, for it has a tremendous driving power, 
is connected closely with its derivative impulse, that of altruism, 
and is most rigidly restrained and tabooed by herd opinion. 

This mental conflict between the primary instincts and the 
herd instinct is usually carried over into adult life, and the final 
issue of this prolonged conflict may be of four possible types. In 
the first type, the desires at the bottom of the conflict may be 
automatically eradicated by later experiences. In the second, 
the person may by exceptional skepticism become aware of the 
irrationality of the herd impulses and ignore them. In the third, 
the person may indulge his desires and then rationalize the matter 
and justify his opposition to the herd by a subsequent contribution 


, cit., pp. 40-41. 
"2 [bid., pp. 41-42. Modern dynamic psychology has, however, shown that 
relizion is in part a derivitive of the filial emotions. Cf. W. S. Swisher, Religion and 
the New Psychology. 
$3 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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to religious and charitable agencies—-a sort of psychic compensation; 
or the individual may agree that the herd opinion is right, assent 
to its mandates, and relinquish his desires. The fourth type 
consists of those individuals who are not able to get rid of their 
conflict in any of these ways and in whose mind the conflicting 
impulses persist." 

The great majority of those who rid their minds of conflict are 
of the first and third types, and these make up the great mass of 
normal individuals in society who are the defenders of the rationality 
of the herd impulses and suggestions, resistive to the lessons which 
experience should teach and to the changes which experience 
suggests. The only value of this class in society is the cohesion 
and stability which it imparts to the group. This class was never 
known to contribute a whit to progress or original thought, and 
if it had always dominated society in every circumstance man 
would have remained forever in the Stone Age.” 

This triumph of herd suggestion over experience and over altruism has 
clearly the advantage of establishing existing society with great firmness, but 
it has also the consequence of entrusting the conduct of the state and the 
attitude of it towards life to a class which their very stability shows to possess 
a certain relative incapacity to take experience seriously, a certain relative 
insensibility to the value of feeling and to suffering, and a decided preference 
for herd tradition over all other sources of conduct.’ 

This stable mediocre class, which makes up the mass of society, 
constituted almost the entire body of society in primitive times 
and is still in control of modern governments. While the control 
of political organization by such a class might have been fairly 
satisfactory for a static society which existed before the modern 
period, its persistence as the controlling agency in a dynamic 
civilization is probably our most serious social problem. “It is 
this survival so to say, of the waggoner upon the footplate of the 
express-engine which has made the modern history of nations a 
series of hair-breadth escapes. ’’4 

The class in whose minds the conflict created by the clash 
between native instincts and herd instinct persists’ makes up 

* Ibid., pp. 43-44. 2 Ibid., pp. 44-45. 3 Ibid., p. 44. 4 Ibid., p. 45. 

’ Dr. Trotter does not discuss the nature and contributions of the class which 


ends the conflict by skepticism; it is perhaps to be inferred that they constitute the 
mentally elite—the true social and intellectual aristocracy. 
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most of the other great body of citizens and is distinguished by 
relatively keen sensitiveness to experience, and by mental instabil- 
ity, in contrast to the imperviousness to experience and the mental 
inertia manifested by the class just described. This mentally 
unstable class holds within it every type from that of the tran- 
scendent but eccentric genius to that portion of the insane whose 
abnormality rests upon no organic defect. It contains most of 
the so-called abnormal classes, the criminal and the vicious; 
and there is every reason to suppose that vice is but an avenue of 
escape from the tortures of mental conflicts, and that crime is 
normally the behavior of the person whose mental stability has been 
overthrown by the same disturbing clash of desires and impulses." 

While both the stable and the unstable classes are dangerous 
to society, the latter is the most menacing group, for it is very 
rapidly increasing with the growing volume of new stimulation 
which has resulted from the vast transformation in civilization in 
the last generation or two. Since it is the conflict between experi- 
ence and the suggestions of the herd which creates this class, it 
was but natural that the greatly increased stream of experience 
in recent times should have borne its unfortunate fruit in this 
amazing increase of mental instability.2. The main “rift in the 
clouds” is to be discovered in the fact that the growth of this 
class may be prevented in such a way that society may retain 
its invaluable mental powers and high sensibility to the lessons 
of experience and yet have these capabilities unimpaired by the 
disintegrating effect of conflict.» The method by which this 
indispensable result may be accomplished is so to arrange it 
that herd suggestion may be enlisted on the side of reason and 
experience and hence end the conflict and its detrimental results.‘ 
But the difficulties inherent in the remedy and the lack of evidence 
that we are making any progress toward its utilization leads Dr. 
Trotter to close with the rather pessimistic paragraph which 
challenges the attention of every thinking person: 

We see man today, instead of the frank and courageous recognition of 


his status, the docile attention to his biological history, the determination to 


1 Op. cit., pp. 46-48. 
2 Ibid., pp. 49 ff. 3 Ibid., p. 49. 4 Ibid., pp. 51-53. 
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let nothing stand in the way of the security and permanence of his future, 
which alone can establish the safety and happiness of the race, substituting 
blind confidence in his destiny, unclouded faith in the essentially respectful 
attitude of the universe toward his moral code, and a belief no less firm that 
his traditions and laws and institutions necessarily contain certain permanent 
qualities of reality. Living as he does in a world where outside his race no 
allowances are made for infirmity, and where figments, however beautiful, 
never become facts, it needs but little imagination to see that the probabilities 
are very great that after all man will prove but one more of Nature’s failures, 
ignominiously to be swept from her work-table to make way for another 
venture of her tireless curiosity and patience.' 


4. Application of the psychology of herd instinct to the world-war 
and problems of reconstruction.—In 1915 Dr. Trotter reprinted the 
two essays analyzed above in a work entitled /mstincts of the Herd 
in Peace and War. To his earlier essays was added a longer one 
dealing with the relation of herd instinct to the causes and progress 
of the war and entitled ‘‘ Speculations on the Human Mind in rors.”’ 
Finally, in 1919, he brought out a new edition adding a postscript 
on the relation of his psychological concepts to the problems of 
social and political reconstruction.’ 

Before dealing specifically with the psychology of the war 
Trotter summarizes the traits of man which grow out of his gre- 
gariousness, and criticizes the biological doctrine that war is a 
powerful factor in producing social progress. He finds that man 
“is intolerant and fearful of solitude, physical, or mental; is more 
sensitive to the voice of the herd than to any other influence; 
is subject to the passions of the pack in his mob violence and the 
passions of the herd in his panics; is remarkably susceptible to 
leadership; and his relations with his fellows are dependent upon 
the recognition of him as a member of the herd.’’> The doctrine 
of the biological necessity and advantages of war is found to be 
“open to strong suspicion on theoretical grounds as being contrary 
to the evolutionary tendency already plainly marked out for the 
human species. ’”4 

Ibid., pp. 53-54. 


?In this work he acknowledges his indebtedness to Freudian psychology, some- 
thing which was only to be inferred from his earlier writings. 


3 Op. cit., pp. 112-20. 4 Ibid., pp. 126-32. 
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Turning to a specific discussion of the psychological lessons 
to be drawn from the world-war Trotter finds that its fundamental 
cause lay in the fact that society was controlled by that great 
stable class which is guided almost entirely by herd instinct and 
scarcely at all by intelligence and originality. It was a basic 
defect in modern civilization rather than the perversity of rulers 
or diplomats that produced the war: 


The present European war is an example on the greatest possible scale 
of the kind of price the race has to pay for the way in which minds and tempera- 
ments are selected by its society It is almost certainly not the case 
that the war could have been avoided by those immediately concerned. The 
war was the consequence of the inherent defects in the evolution of civilized 
life; it was the consequence of human progress being left to chance, and to the 
interaction of the heterogeneous influences which necessarily arise within a 
gregarious unit whose individual members have a large power of varied reaction. 
In such an atmosphere minds essentially resistive alone can flourish and attain 
to power, and they are by their very qualities incapable of grasping the neces- 
sities of government or translating them into action." 

The characteristics of man, as dominated by herd instinct, 
come most clearly to the front in such a crisis as the war. The 
common danger—an age-long stimulus to extreme group-unity— 
arouses the herd instinct and makes the individual highly suggestible 
and accessible to all threats and commands coming from his group 
and alert to detect and resist all threats made against his society 
by outsiders. There is even less than a normal concern about 
verifiable truth and an abnormal susceptibility to rumor. Yet 
this vastly heightened operation of herd instinct is in some ways 
an indispensable aid in time of war; the homogeneity of national 
sentiment which it produces is the chief source of strength in a 
warring state and the basis of morale. Yet it has one serious 
drawback, in addition to the increase of prejudice and the sub- 
mergence of reason, namely, that it insures and perpetuates the 
domination of the non-intelligent and unoriginal element in society 
at a time when intelligent leadership is more than ever needed: 


The class of mind to which power in society gravitates I have ventured 
to describe as the stable type. Its characteristics are vigor and resistiveness, 


1 Op. cit., pp. 134, 162. 
2 Ibid., pp. 139 ff. Cf. G. S. Hall, Morale, the Supreme Standard of Life and 
Conduct. 
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accessibility to the voice of the herd and resistiveness to and even horror of 
the new in feeling and experience. The predominance of this type has been 
rigorously maintained throughout the war. This is why the war has been 
fought with a mere modicum of help from the human intellect.* 


Trotter finds that in its most fundamental sense the war was a 
struggle between two different types of gregariousness—the 
aggressive gregariousness of the wolf, as represented by Germany, 
and the higher and more complex socialized gregariousness of the 
ant and the bee, as exemplified by England. The lupine gre- 
gariousness possesses certain advantages for war, in that it is 
rapidly evolved and functions well for aggression, but it is essen- 
tially a lower form of gregariousness and utterly unfitted for 
producing the higher values of life. Had it prevailed in the war 
the outlook for civilization would be dark, indeed, but after a 
narrow escape the English type conquered in the great test and 
humanity has been given one more opportunity to save itself from 
destruction by perfecting the socialized type of gregariousness 
and bringing it under rational control and direction.’ 

In his postscript to the latest edition of his work Trotter dis- 
cusses the psychological aspects of the problem of reconstruction 
after the war. He points out the many serious psychological 
difficulties involved, especially the deep-seated prejudices and bias 
developed during the war, the passing of the circumstances and 
organization which brought unity and morale to the warring states, 
the resulting moral and social instability, and, finally, the fact that 
class segregation will once more begin to operate in the place of 
national unity.2 But much more significant than all of these is 
the chief thesis which he makes in this section of his work, namely, 
that the war was only a symptom of general defects in social 
organization and social functioning, and that neither war nor the 
other evils of modern civilization can be solved without removing 
these basic social and psychological defects: 

Great efforts are being made at present to establish conditions which will 


prevent future wars. Such efforts are entirely admirable, but it must be 
remembered that after all war is no more than a symptom of social defects. 


1 Ibid., p. 239. Cf. H. M. Kallen, in Encyclopedia Americana, XXVIII, 655-58. 
? Ibid., pp. 156 ff., 232-33. 3 Ibid., pp. 214 ff. 
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If, therefore, war as a symptom is merely suppressed, valuable as that will be 
in controlling the waste and destruction of life and effort, indeed indispensable 
to any kind of vigorous mental life, it may leave untouched potentialities of 
disaster comparable even with war itself. 


The two great defects of modern society, which were clearly 
revealed by pre-war conditions and confirmed by the events of 
the war, are the prevalence of class-segregation and selfishness 
and the control of society by the element in society most dominated 
by herd instinct, and that not the “herd” represented by the 
state as a whole but rather that of the governing class itself. This 
leaves society without any conscious and intelligent direction of 
its present procedure or future destiny. In short, Trotter does not 
desire the suppression of herd instinct, but rather hopes to make it 
embrace the whole nation, so as to bring social solidarity, and 
holds that it must also be brought under the control of the intelligent 
and original minds in the community. In a characteristic passage 
he criticizes the detrimental effect of class segregation: 


Class segregation has come to be regarded as a necessary and inevitable 
part of the structure of society. Telling as it does much more in the favor of 
certain classes than others, it has come to be defended by a whole series of 
| egal and moral principles invented for the purpose, and by arguments that to 
objective examination are no more than rationalized prejudice. The main- 
tenance of the social system—that is, of the segregation of power and prestige, 
of ease and leisure, and of the corresponding segregations of labor, privation 
and poverty—depends upon an enormously elaborate system of rationalization, 
tradition and morals, and upon almost innumerable indirect mechanisms 
ranging from the drugging of society with alcohol to the distortion of religious 
principle in the interests of the established order. To the biologist the whole 
immensely intricate system is a means for combating the slow, almost imper- 
ceptible, pressure of Nature in the direction of a true national homogeneity. 
That!this must be attained if human progress is to continue is, and has long 
been, obvious. The further fact that it can be attained only by a radical 
change in the whole human attitude towards society is but barely emerging 
from obscurity.? 


Nothing less than complete social solidarity can furnish the bio- 
logical and psychological basis of social adjustment: 


The whole national body is in the present state of society the smallest 
unit in which the individual can find complete and permanent satisfaction. 


*Op. cil., p. 239. 2 Tbid., p. 138; cf. pp. 155, 215, 237-38, 253- 
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As long as the average man’s sense of possession in the state is kept so low as it 
is at present, as long as the sense of moral inequality between himself and his 
fellows is so vigorously maintained, so long will he continue to make his class 
rather than his nation the object of social passion, and so long will society 
continue to breed within itself a principle of death." 


Trotter’s views regarding the incompetence of the present dominat- 
ing majority of stable minds to direct society have been presented 
above and need not be repeated at this point. 

The elimination of these threatening defects in modern society 
is the task of an intelligent statecraft based on the best modern 
biological, psychological, and _ sociological knowledge. Such 
attempts have been made in the past, but they have not been 
conducted honestly, but rather in the interest of a specific class 
theory or policy: 

Many attempts have been made to apply biological principles to the 
interpretation of history and the guidance of statecraft, especially since the 
popularization of the principles associated with the name of Darwin. Such 
attempts have generally been undertaken less in the spirit of the scientific 
investigator than in that of the politician; the point of departure has been a 
political conviction and not a biological truth; and as might be expected, 
when there has been any conflict between political conviction and biological 
truth it has been the latter that has had to give way.? 


Yet past failures should not prevent the adoption of a scientific 
statecraft, for this is the only hope of achieving permanent social 


progress : 

It has already been repeatedly suggested that the difficulties of modern 
society can be met only by the interposition of the intellect as an active factor 
in the problem of the direction of society. In other words, the progressive 
evolution of society has reached a point where the construction and use of a 
scientific statecraft will become an indispensable factor in further development 
and the only means of arresting the dreary oscillations between progress and 
relapse which have been so ominous a feature in human history.3 


Such a scientific statecraft as Trotter demands would have to 
recognize man’s real biological nature and position, with its socio- 
logical implications; the instinctive nature of a great field of 

* Ibid., p. 253. This is, of course, exactly the opposite of the doctrine of Durkheim 


and of those who propose the reconstruction of government upon the basis of profes- 
sional groupings. It also conflicts with certain phases of Dr. Trotter’s own argument. 


? [bid., pp. 99-100. 3 Ibid., pp. 251-52. 
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human action and the necessity of an adequate instinctive expres- 
sion for a healthy individual or social organism; the dangers of 
class differentiation and selfishness; and the necessity of providing 
the best constructive leadership. This leadership must not be 
one which, as formerly in Germany, is superimposed or too arti- 
ficially selected, but must rest upon the spontaneous and voluntary 
submission of society to the truly superior minds in the community.' 
Trotter, therefore, comes out at the point reached by Hobhouse 
and Ward, namely, that however important and powerful is the 
influence of instinct in society, it is an unsafe guide for human 
conduct, and social progress will only be assured by putting society 
under the control of the conscious direction of the intellectual 


factors and forces. 
In the following section Trotter admirably summarizes his 


very fruitful social philosophy: 


All societies of which we have any knowledge have shown two general 
defects—they have proved unable to develop and direct more than a small 
fraction of the resources they theoretically possess, and they have been imper- 
manent, so that time after time laborious accumulations of constructive 
effort have been wasted. According to our analysis these defects are due to 
the drift of power into the hands of the stable-minded class, and to the deriva- 
tion of moral power and enterprise from the mechanisms of leadership and 
class segregation. 

A society, in order to have stability and full functional effectiveness, 
must be capable of a continually progressive absorption of its individual 
members into the general body—an uninterrupted movement towards a com- 
plete moral homogeneity. 

A tendency towards a progressive integration of this kind can be detected 
in society today by direct observation. It is weak and its effects are fluctuating 
so that there is doubt whether it can, unless directly encouraged by human 
effort, counteract the forces which up to now have always limited social evolu- 
tion to movements of oscillation rather than of true progress. 

The only way in which society can be made safe from disruption or decay 
is by the intervention of the conscious and instructed intellect as a factor 
among the forces ruling its development.? 


* Op. cit., pp. 247-54. 
2 Ibid., p. 255. Trotter’s closing paragraph, p. 259, is nearly as alarmist in tone 
as that which closed his second original essay. 


[To be continued] 
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ABSTRACT 


Intelligence, the only hope of an organized future, should be redefined in the light of 
present problems.—Each age defines intelligence in the light of its own problems. 
Examples of this are seen in (a) periods of social breakdown when the world is drifting 
away from the individual and society, and when recourse is taken to the world of 
inner experience, to the detriment of progress in the world; and (4) in periods in 
which the intellect is at home in the world of science. It is this second attitude which 
offers hope for the future, although our day is marked by the opposite tendency. 

The place of intelligence in contemporary systems of philosophy.—A short examina- 
tion of the philosophy of empiricism, idealism, the new realism, and mysticism, as 
each states the nature and function of intelligence, reveals the fact that they offer 
little or no hope for social reconstruction. The biological or instrumental view, how- 
ever, is suggested as one which offers hope for a more stable future. 


It is fitting that theories of philosophy which have been built 
in the presence of a given set of conditions canvass their principles 
in the light of phenomena which, by the very nature of the case, 
the principles as originally formulated did not contemplate. 
A theory of reality, knowledge, or conduct which had its origin 
in an environment of peace, in a period of rapid scientific advance- 
ment, and in an age of commercial exploitation must of necessity 
reflect the general nature of such a period; and in the presence of 
a different socia! and physical background such a theory is likely 
to appear obsolete. Philosophy today cannot escape the rapid 
‘socialization’? which is occurring in all departments of human 
interest; it should have something to say in the conflicts about 
us unless it is become either a mysterious pursuit engaged in by a 
select group of intellectual high priests, or a refuge for a weary 
soul. 

One of the most important messages philosophy has to deliver 
to the world is that of the nature and function of intelligence in 
human experience. In the light of present facts of a social, political, 
and economic nature what theory of intelligence will offer hope 
for a clearer and saner future ? 

67 
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Intelligence is characterized by the ability to vary the type of 
response which a given situation may provoke. Variability in 
responses indicates a non-mechanical, non-habitual, and non- 
customary mode of behavior. And it is through variation that all 
advance, scientific, religious, political, occurs. Thus considered, 
intelligence has a definite set of functions to perform in the social 
life of a people. 

When intelligence is regarded as an end, some form of aris- 
tocracy is the result in which the favored few are set off ‘‘from 
the crowd’s ignoble strife.’”’ When it is conceived as a force in the 
world which realizes itself in institutions by means of the overcoming 
of contradictions, the result is a form of fatalism which may well 
be summed up in the sentence of a modern poet: ‘God’s in his 
heaven, all’s well with the world.”’ When, as in the philosophy of 
the new realism, it is a neutral entity or the cross-section of the 
environment or something that gazes charmedly on the unwindings 
of a set of indefinables, it becomes a worn-out shell with nothing to 
do in shaping affairs politically or otherwise. It may be viewed as 
a registering machine, as indeed it was in the philosophy of Bentham 
and the Mills, and when so conceived it becomes wholly passive, a 
doctrine of association arises, and all reforms are based on changes 
in the physical environment. There are other conceptions, among 
which is that which denies to intelligence any creative function 
whatever, and which results in the apotheosis of faith and the 
mystical participation in a supermundane reality. 

Each of these views of intelligence has flourished in the history 
of philosophy, each a reflection of the social life, interests, and 
problems of a period; and each leading to a more or less well- 
defined program of practical politics, moral theory, and philosophy 
of science. 

When intelligence “‘comes from afar’’ we may be pretty sure 
that the chief things of value are not of this world, but that man 
lives and moves and has his real being in a different sphere from that 
in which our problems actually flourish. We may rest assured that 
authority comes from above downward—from the premise to the 
conclusion, from the monarch to the subject, from the master to 
the slave. Whether such a view of intelligence is the result of an 
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already existing social and political organization or whether such 
an idea leads to the latter is not essential, for regardless of prece- 
dence and causal connections these views prevail, one in the 
practical and the other in the speculative activities. 

Intelligence comes from afar in those periods of social break- 
down when man is a “pilgrim and a stranger here,’’ when he is 
“seeking a city to come.” When man loses control over the 
forces of his environment, when, that is, some other means of control 
is substituted for the intellectual, we have that type of political 
life or religious, depending upon the prevailing social organization, 
which is conducive to authority from some other than human 
sources. Bankrupt intelligence and mystic participation in an 
otherworldly reality are the religious and political concomitants of 
a decaying social and philosophical life. 

The period following the breakdown of Greek civilization is 
characterized by the numerous doctrines that arose to offer unstable 
man a “rock in a weary land.” Man has always found it necessary 
to have something to live by, some theoretical framework to 
orient him in his world of facts, some hypothesis to remove at 
least in part the strangeness of his journey through this vale of 
tears. And in the period in question the function of intelligence 
was to construct a tenable theory of living. A philosophy of inner 
experience, that haven of rest for a world-sick and tempest-tossed 
soul, as yet had not been developed; and man was in the century or 
two before Christ looking upon a physical and social environment 
which was gradually slipping beyond his control. When his 
environment had moved wholly beyond his instruments of direction, 
he had recourse to inner experience and erected mansions un- 
attempted yet in prose or rhyme. ‘‘Go on, World, chase your 
favorite phantom,” are the words of the Cynic and the Stoic alike. 
‘Give me pleasure,” says the Epicurean, “‘and little care I what 
are the facts of the social and physical world.”” Much intelligence 
became a weariness to the flesh and a vexation of the spirit for both 
the Stoic and the Epicurean. It became totally bankrupt in 
neo-Platonism and subordinate to faith in Christianity. In these 
latter it came in contact at no point with genuine reality, but like the 
genial hod-carrier had nothing to do but convey materials to the 
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real builder, faith. Throughout the period from the collapse of 
Greek civilization to the Renaissance intelligence in the main 
gazed at a world to be controlled by prayer, fasts, and miracles, 
and not by judgments which lay hold of the raw stuff of experience, 
which is to be whipped into material which assists in building 
further a world to be controlled, guided, and directed. 

The Romantic movement represents another period of intel- 
lectual decay and of emphasis on feeling, poetry, and mysticism. 
During the four centuries prior a type of intellectual life had 
flourished, had come to a head, and had broken down in social 
and political revolutions and in great revivals of religion. Then 
Tiecks and Schligels and Schieiermachers and Rousseaus and 
Wordsworths had their day in the gladsome primordial; then 
nature lived and was to be fondled; then feeling ran rampant in 
social, artistic, and moral life; then dreams of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality were dreamed and expressed in declarations and 
constitutions; then intelligence, which had a little earlier flourished 
in the realms of physical and formal astronomy, in optics, physi- 
ology, and mathematics, “came trailing clouds of glory from God 
who is our home.” A century or two before morality could be 
treated more geometrico, and anomalies of the moon were matters 
of deepest intellectual interest; but in the Romantic period morality 
ran riot in the feelings, and the moon became the object of worship 
in poetry as she ‘‘ Nightly to the listening earth repeats the story 
of her birth.” No longer was the flower to be subjected to cold, 
intellectual classification as was the wont of Linnaeus, but its 
essence was expressed more adequately in the nature poetry of 
the Romanticists. 

Such, in brief, is the temper of mind when the world is slipping 
from under the feet of a people. And it is today fitting that 
philosophers undertake an estimate of our own period. While it is 
natural for every age to have believed that that particular one was 
the greatest in history, and for thinkers of every period to have 
looked upon their own as one of transition and of deepest signifi- 
cance for the future, it will pass without serious objection that 
our present period is one in need of careful direction due in part 
to the many channels opened for the release of hope, desire, and 
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interest. We have just witnessed a type of speculation and its con- 
comitant practicality topple over in the onward rush of human 
experience; another type of theory and practice has come to a 
head, borne its fruit, scattered its seed, and died. 

It is certainly true that the world is getting beyond the control 
of the individual; no one is large enough to carry a great measure 
or guarantee the success of a policy; but things are done by groups; 
leagues, unions, trusts, drives, organizations. We have yet to 
see whether groups can accomplish such results as will hold the 
mind of man on the affairs of this world, or whether, failing, we 
shall again have recourse to that inner world where “Iron bars do 
not a prison make.”’ 

There are grave dangers, however, in over-socialization. It 
should be remembered that all great principles were once the hope 
and possession of an insignificant minority, and that progress has 
always been made by the individual at the point of breakdown 
between an old theory, hypothesis, or custom, and facts which 
could not be interpreted in terms of the old. Such advance is 
possible only in the experience of the individual—he is the focal 
point of progress and change, the mutant who deviates sufficiently 
from the norm to carve out new paths for the release of human 
energies. Over-socialization leads to the same throttling of 
intelligence, the same strangling of initiative that results from 
any other form of absolutism. Society can be as autocratic and 
tyrannical as states and churches have been. Constitutions 
which have been written for the safeguarding of liberties may be 
turned into instruments of imprisonment. 

The one saving feature of all such overorganized life has been 
that the rules promulgated for guiding behavior have been and of 
necessity must be so general that they are not applicable to any 
particular case, and they leave to the individual the opportunity of 
exercising his curiosity in the pleasant but useless pastime of deter- 
mining whether or not his own case falls under the general rules. 
The stifling thing, however, is that the rules mark out the limits 
within which the individual may exercise any intelligence whatever. 

Our time is marked by a movement toward mysticism and 
romance. The revival of interest in spiritualism, the hypnotic 
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influence of the fact that the individual is a member of the Great 
Society, and that there appears to be some invisible power, whether 
state, union, or church, are forces which tend to shift responsibility 
to a superindividual power, and to remove ultimately the seat of 
sanctions for conduct to another world. 

There is another attitude in the history of intelligence which 
flourishes in periods of peace and prosperity. Man’s attention is 
then directed to the affairs of this world, science flourishes, com- 
merce and industry enlarge, and great waves of expansion in all 
lines of human interest occur. Channels are opened which release 
desire, interest, and hope; man becomes a citizen of this world; 
his values and his problems are here, and he seeks for their realiza- 
tion and solution in terms of human experience. His prayers 
become expressions of praise and not lamentations; a God of 
justice takes the place of a God of love; the forms of religious 
worship rather than the spirit of it are emphasized; when he 
prays, “‘Thy will be done,” he actually means that he wants things 
to remain as they are; and ‘‘ Thy kingdom come” for him connotes 
a world of greater opportunities to chase his phantom. This is the 
period of the birth of the individual; he grows away from his 
group as he masters the technique for the control of his natural 
environment, when he no longer needs the direct support of his 
fellows in his enterprises. In economic, political, and social life 
the “captain of industry,” the “‘boss,” and the “leader”’’ originate. 
In literature classicism and naturalism prevail; in politics the law 
of nature becomes free from the law of God, as is witnessed in the 
movement from Aquinas and Suarez to Grotius—jus naturale 
is dissociated from revelatio; and in science sweeping hypotheses are 
projected and are verified or rejected on the principle of their 
value in accounting for the facts of human experience in the par- 
ticular field of investigation. Great outward movements, marvel- 
ous appreciation of this world and its problems and values are 
characteristics of this period. Life reaches out from its shell, so 
to speak, and its tentacles explore all recesses. In such periods 
intelligence is at home in this world. 

But these attitudes represent the atmosphere in which intelli- 
gence operates: they do not indicate any of the precise methods by 
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which it brings about its results. At the outset several views of 
the nature and function of intelligence were indicated; and if we 
wish to express them in terms of philosophic movements we may 
say that they are the biological or instrumental, the idealistic, 
the empirical, the realistic, and the mystical respectively. Each 
view figures in the thought of today as every student of philosophy 
well knows. It certainly would be rank injustice to attempt to 
give an adequate view of intelligence as expressed in each of these 
tendencies, but fortunately such is not our purpose; we are insisting 
on a recanvass of the contributions of each to determine what may 
be offered for the solution of problems everywhere about us. 

It is in the logic of a system that we may well look for the social 
implications of that system. Logic displays intelligence as it 
functions in the process of judgment, the kernel of the technique 
by which new heavens and new earths are created. 

If an idealism which removes ultimate values from this world 
to another, which sees in the efforts of man the operations of 
appearances and not reality, which considers the only good the 
Good Will, which regards all change as a process of self-realization or 
the realization of an Absolute idea—if such a program will assist 
in the solution of problems about us, well and good. In the 
logic of such a system judgments are always partial, and reality 
is of such a nature that it can never be comprehended by the 
finite knower, who must be content to beat the thin air of appear- 
ances. The net result is that intelligence, through the medium of 
its operation, the judgment, flounders hopelessly in the seeming-in- 
vain efforts to reach the Holy Grail of an Absolute Mind. 

The logic of empiricism, best expressed in the works of John 
Stuart Mill, presents difficulties equally serious. We might pass 
over them without mention with the solacing thought so well 
expressed by Mr. Schiller that it is useless to castigate a dead horse, 
were it not for the fact that the same dead horse finds a place in 
the practical intellectual activities of the day. Working on the 
assumption of a given environment, a reflection of that authority 
which English peoples have so bravely in their practice struggled 
against, the judgment consists in the presentation to this given 
reality an idea of itself, this idea being a copy of the reality in 
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It is natural that the history of Czech Society, in which all the 
important periods of the history of Czech countries have been 
reflected, offers rich material for studies on the manners in which 
the national idea developed under all these different conditions. 

At the time when the Czech nation became conscious of its 
existence, and its literature had begun to emerge from the mist 
of romanticism toward correct scientific knowledge, the need of 
forming a theory about the many various espressions of domestic 
life was felt. The characteristic sign of the second half of the 
nineteenth century is just this search for a theoretical basis. 

Czech philosophy was, for a long time, influenced by the German 
philosophical system, because there was domestic tradition existing 
from modern times on which it could lean. But neither the intel- 
lectualism of Hegel nor the empiricism of Herbart was able to serve 
as basis for the understanding of the Czech spirit, the character- 
istic sign of it is that every theoretical problem very soon becomes 
a question of practice. 

A wholesome influence on Czech philosophy came from the 
West with the names Hume, Comte, and Spencer, to whom public 
attention was drawn by the writings of Professor Masaryk, the 
present president of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

In order to harmonize the scientific knowledge of the Czech 
spirit, Masaryk treated in his work, entitled Concrete Logic, the 
classification of sciences and their mutual relations. This book was 
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at the same time the first Czech scientific sociological work; it was 
soon followed by special studies of this science, among which 
The Social Problem, is deserving of mention because it proves that 
Masaryk very soon turned from abstract theories to concrete 
cases in social life. In some other works, The Czech Problem, Our 
Crisis, John Huss, Charles Havliéek, he explained the historical 
and social meaning of Czech history and established as an ideal 
for the individual as well as for the whole of society scientific 
character, freedom of thinking, and morality in action. Masaryk 
studied the domestic conditions of the Russians as well as of the 
Czechs and pronounced his opinion on the Russian problem in 
his work Russia and Europe, translated also into English, which 
was published just at the time when Russia began to attract the 
attention of the whole world. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon how Masaryk, during the 
war, by his deep scientific work, raised the question of Czech 
independence to a problem of vital interest for all Europe and by 
what success this activity was attended. He united harmonically 
in his person, theory and deep social feeling with an energetic 
activity in practice. 

Under the direct or indirect influence of Masaryk a number of 
translations of prominent sociological works were introduced into 
Czech literature and literary papers began to give much attention 
to social problems. The same influence caused the young genera- 
tion of writers during the last ten years of the nineteenth century 
to take a large part in the social movement and to turn from purely 
expressive methods toward the study of the working of social 
forces on the fate of the individual. 

Among Masaryk’s pupils was Emanuel Chalupny who gave to 
Czech literature its first genuine systematic sociological treatise, 
entitled Sociology, a work of fifteen volumes. 

Another pupil of Masaryk’s and his well-known collaborator 
in the achievement of Czech independence is Dr. Edward Benes 
who studied, besides other problems, the ideology of Czech political 
parties and in a work entitled Partiality, which discusses from a 
critical point of view the different theories of the foundation of 
parties, seeking the general principles of their development, their 
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influence of the fact that the individual is a member of the Great 
Society, and that there appears to be some invisible power, whether 
state, union, or church, are forces which tend to shift responsibility 
to a superindividual power, and to remove ultimately the seat of 
sanctions for conduct to another world. 

There is another attitude in the history of intelligence which 
flourishes in periods of peace and prosperity. Man’s attention is 
then directed to the affairs of this world, science flourishes, com- 
merce and industry enlarge, and great waves of expansion in all 
lines of human interest occur. Channels are opened which release 
desire, interest, and hope; man becomes a citizen of this world; 
his values and his problems are here, and he seeks for their realiza- 
tion and solution in terms of human experience. His prayers 
become expressions of praise and not lamentations; a God of 
justice takes the place of a God of love; the forms of religious 
worship rather than the spirit of it are emphasized; when he 
prays, ‘‘Thy will be done,” he actually means that he wants things 
to remain as they are; and ‘‘ Thy kingdom come”’ for him connotes 
a world of greater opportunities to chase his phantom. This is the 
period of the birth of the individual; he grows away from his 
group as he masters the technique for the control of his natural 
environment, when he no longer needs the direct support of his 
fellows in his enterprises. In economic, political, and social life 
the “‘captain of industry,” the ‘‘boss,” and the “‘leader”’ originate. 
In literature classicism and naturalism prevail; in politics the law 
of nature becomes free from the law of God, as is witnessed in the 
movement from Aquinas and Suarez to Grotius—jus naturale 
is dissociated from revelatio; and in science sweeping hypotheses are 
projected and are verified or rejected on the principle of their 
value in accounting for the facts of human experience in the par- 
ticular field of investigation. Great outward movements, marvel- 
ous appreciation of this world and its problems and values are 
characteristics of this period. Life reaches out from its shell, so 
to speak, and its tentacles explore all recesses. In such periods 
intelligence is at home in this world. 

But these attitudes represent the atmosphere in which intelli- 
gence operates: they do not indicate any of the precise methods by 
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which it brings about its results. At the outset several views of 
the nature and function of intelligence were indicated; and if we 
wish to express them in terms of philosophic movements we may 
say that they are the biological or instrumental, the idealistic, 
the empirical, the realistic, and the mystical respectively. Each 
view figures in the thought of today as every student of philosophy 
well knows. It certainly would be rank injustice to attempt to 
give an adequate view of intelligence as expressed in each of these 
tendencies, but fortunately such is not our purpose; we are insisting 
on a recanvass of the contributions of each to determine what may 
be offered for the solution of problems everywhere about us. 

It is in the logic of a system that we may well look for the social 
implications of that system. Logic displays intelligence as it 
functions in the process of judgment, the kernel of the technique 
by which new heavens and new earths are created. 

If an idealism which removes ultimate values from this world 
to another, which sees in the efforts of man the operations of 
appearances and not reality, which considers the only good the 
Good Will, which regards all change as a process of self-realization or 
the realization of an Absolute idea—if such a program will assist 
in the solution of problems about us, well and good. In the 
logic of such a system judgments are always partial, and reality 
is of such a nature that it can never be comprehended by the 
finite knower, who must be content to beat the thin air of appear- 
ances. The net result is that intelligence, through the medium of 
its operation, the judgment, flounders hopelessly in the seeming-in- 
vain efforts to reach the Holy Grail of an Absolute Mind. 

The logic of empiricism, best expressed in the works of John 
Stuart Mill, presents difficulties equally serious. We might pass 
over them without mention with the solacing thought so well 
expressed by Mr. Schiller that it is useless to castigate a dead horse, 
were it not for the fact that the same dead horse finds a place in 
the practical intellectual activities of the day. Working on the 
assumption of a given environment, a reflection of that authority 
which English peoples have so bravely in their practice struggled 
against, the judgment consists in the presentation to this given 
reality an idea of itself, this idea being a copy of the reality in 
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question. It is easily seen that such a view of the judgment can 
in no way effect a modification of the world or a reconstruction of 
a chaotic situation. 

The realistic or physical and mathematical view of intelligence 
is the most recent addition to the philosophical household. The 
certainty of mathematics has always made a strong appeal to men 
and has led them to attempt to introduce the same rigor into other 
lines of interest. All views of this nature are difficult in detail 
but simple in principle. The logic of the modern rationalistic 
movement is, briefly, that a few active indefinables somewhat 
like unto the atoms of Leucippus and Democritus, somehow “start”’ 
in the world (not in the “‘ world” as we know it) and in some manner 
determine a universe. Now human intelligence has as its purpose 
the unearthing of these dynamic entities by the method of analysis 
or internal scrutiny, and on the emotional side to dissipate itself 
in the capacity of a charmed spectator at the diverse ways these 
entities take their wonders to perform. Judgments are mere 
expressions in symbols of what is discovered, neither adding to, 
nor subtracting from, true reality, which is always a complication 
of some of the indefinables. In both idealism and new realism 
human intelligence is impotent, in the one dealing with appearances, 
in the other a trailer of aggressive indefinables. The same may be 
said of empiricism and mysticism—in the former intelligence 
registers the facts of an objective environment, in the latter it has 
utterly surrendered. 

It would be useless to pursue farther the mystical attitude of 
mind than was indicated in the earlier parts of the paper. As far 
as reconstruction in the judgment is concerned it has nothing to 
offer, for it indicates precisely that reconstruction is impossible and 
that judgments are futile. It represents the attitude so admirably 
expressed on the great seal of the state of Virginia. In effect it 
says, “‘I am down, O World, and your foot is on my neck. What 
more can be done but to philosophize on the vanity of human 
wishes ?”’ 

From the instrumental standpoint intelligence actually does 
something; it is conceived as a means in a larger process of experi- 
ence; it is regarded as a creative energy which operates in at least 
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two directions, namely, in the creation of valuable objects in the 
nature of habits of action, customs, and institutions; and in the 
creation of the agent who expresses the judgment. In this sense 
intelligence has as one of its chief purposes the adjusting of con- 
flicting interests, the resolution of counteracting forces, and the 
resultant creation of a more adequate background in the nature 
of the character of the one who judges. Judgments occur in a 
fluid medium and not in a fixed environment either of complicated 
indefinables or of physical objects; nor yet in one in which an 
Absolute Mind is realizing itself, or in which chaos so prevails as to 
paralyze intelligence. On the instrumental view the predicate of 
the judgment is a tentative program of behavior, the subject is the 
unquestioned “this” (unquestioned, that is to say, as to its exist- 
ence, but questioned as to its meaning), the copula is the active, 
dynamic, try-on process that is present in every live judgment. 
The result of such a process is a settled mode of action—settled for 
the present at least—which terminates in habits for the individual, 
customs for the group, and institutions for the race. 

Such a view of intelligence is again advanced as a means of 
social, political, economic, religious, and scientific reform. It 
advances the thesis that direction of forces and the resultant crea- 
tion of institutions and objects of value cannot occur by blind 
mysticism, nor by obedience to a “‘given,”’ whether in religion, 
government, science, or society; nor by gazing on a set of indefin- 
ables, or fanning the thin air of appearances; but by diligent and 
painstaking projection of hypotheses, and verification of them by 
the methods of science. 
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It is natural that the history of Czech Society, in which all the 
important periods of the history of Czech countries have been 
reflected, offers rich material for studies on the manners in which 
the national idea developed under all these different conditions. 

At the time when the Czech nation became conscious of its 
existence, and its literature had begun to emerge from the mist 
of romanticism toward correct scientific knowledge, the need of 
forming a theory about the many various espressions of domestic 
life was felt. The characteristic sign of the second half of the 
nineteenth century is just this search for a theoretical basis. 

Czech philosophy was, for a long time, influenced by the German 
philosophical system, because there was domestic tradition existing 
from modern times on which it could lean. But neither the intel- 
lectualism of Hegel nor the empiricism of Herbart was able to serve 
as basis for the understanding of the Czech spirit, the character- 
istic sign of it is that every theoretical problem very soon becomes 
a question of practice. 

A wholesome influence on Czech philosophy came from the 
West with the names Hume, Comte, and Spencer, to whom public 
attention was drawn by the writings of Professor Masaryk, the 
present president of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

In order to harmonize the scientific knowledge of the Czech 
spirit, Masaryk treated in his work, entitled Concrete Logic, the 
classification of sciences and their mutual relations. This book was 
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at the same time the first Czech scientific sociological work; it was 
soon followed by special studies of this science, among which 
The Social Problem, is deserving of mention because it proves that 
Masaryk very soon turned from abstract theories to concrete 
cases in social life. In some other works, The Czech Problem, Our 
Crisis, John Huss, Charles Havliéek, he explained the historical 
and social meaning of Czech history and established as an ideal 
for the individual as well as for the whole of society scientific 
character, freedom of thinking, and morality in action. Masaryk 
studied the domestic conditions of the Russians as well as of the 
Czechs and pronounced his opinion on the Russian problem in 
his work Russia and Europe, translated also into English, which 
was published just at the time when Russia began to attract the 
attention of the whole world. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon how Masaryk, during the 
war, by his deep scientific work, raised the question of Czech 
independence to a problem of vital interest for all Europe and by 
what success this activity was attended. He united harmonically 
in his person, theory and deep social feeling with an energetic 
activity in practice. 

Under the direct or indirect influence of Masaryk a number of 
translations of prominent sociological works were introduced into 
Czech literature and literary papers began to give much attention 
to social problems. The same influence caused the young genera- 
tion of writers during the last ten years of the nineteenth century 
to take a large part in the social movement and to turn from purely 
expressive methods toward the study of the working of social 
forces on the fate of the individual. 

Among Masaryk’s pupils was Emanuel Chalupny who gave to 
Czech literature its first genuine systematic sociological treatise, 
entitled Sociology, a work of fifteen volumes. 

Another pupil of Masaryk’s and his well-known collaborator 
in the achievement of Czech independence is Dr. Edward Bene’ 
who studied, besides other problems, the ideology of Czech political 
parties and in a work entitled Partiality, which discusses from a 
critical point of view the different theories of the foundation of 
parties, seeking the general principles of their development, their 
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mutual relations and organization. He wrote also on this subject 
a study published in the December issue (1919) of the Revue Inter- 
nationale de Sociologie. 

Among specialists treating special sociological problems and 
deserving of foremost mention is Professor B. Foustka, author of a 
work entitled The Weak Members of Human Society, by which he 
gave a strong impulse toward the care of children and aroused 
interest in labor problems. 

At the present time, the interest in sociological studies has come 
much to the front and there is already a considerable number of 
specialists studying the auxiliary disciplines of sociology, as, for 
instance, anthropology, social pathology, eugenics, etc. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of ‘‘News and Notes’ not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Soctological Society.—President James P. Lichtenberger 
announces that the next meeting of the Society will be held in Chicago, 
December 27-29, in the Auditorium Hotel. This decision was made by 
the Executive Committee of the Society following the decision of the 
American Economic Association to meet in this city. The American 
Political Science Association and the National Community Center 
Association will also meet in Chicago in the Christmas holidays. 


Boston University—The Sociological Society of the College of 
Liberal Arts was established a year ago for the purpose of promoting a 
more intelligent acquaintance with the vital sociological topics of the 
day among the students of Boston University. Membership in the 
society is open only to those students in sociology maintaining a high 


average who evince special interest and ability. At present the member- 
ship consists of fifty-three students, of which number twenty-three are 
alumni, and thirty are active. Among the subjects and speakers during 
the year were “Right Interest of Our Young Citizenship in Social 
Work,” by Robert W. Kelso; “Social Problems in China,” by Anna 
Lulu Golisch; “A Psychological Study of Samuel Adams,” by Professor 
R. W. Harlowe; “Mental Hygiene,” by Dr. F. E. Williams, and by 
Dr. Charles F. Bancroft; “Fear as a Basis of Altruism,” by Mr. A. L. 
Miller, president of the society; “Sociology in China,” by Professor 
James Q. Dealey; and “Mental Testing and Family Case Work,” by 
Mr. John P. Currie-—Mary B. Bownirtcu, Secretary. 


Brown University.—Brown University is co-operating with Shanghai 
College in the establishment of a “Brown in China.” The University, 
through its student body and alumni, is planning to establish what ulti- 
mately will become a school of sociology, emphasizing the training of 
teachers in the social sciences and of workers for social settlements and 
other social agencies. Professor Daniel H. Kulp II, of Shanghai College, 
is in charge of the work and has in mind the erection of a building to be 
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devoted to sociological purposes, including library, museum, equipment 
for research studies, and rooms for advanced classes. 

A well-established social settlement near the college, in the heart of 
the mill district of Shanghai, has already justified its existence, and it is 
expected that the movement for enlargement in sociological directions 
will rapidly be pushed by Brown University. 

Professor James Q. Dealey, head of the department of sociology of 
Brown University, spent the second semester of 1921 lecturing at Shang- 
hai College. 

University of California.~—Dr. George B. Mangold, director of the 
Missouri School of Social Economy, is giving lectures in the summer 
school on the subjects “ Problems of Child Welfare” and “Constructive 
Social Work.” 


University of Kansas.—Dr. Stuart A. Queen, director of the Simmons 
College School of Social Work, resigned to accept a professorship in the 
department of sociology. 


University of Southern Californa.—Professor C. E. Rainwater is acting 
head of the department of sociology for the summer session, in which 
ten courses in sociology are being offered. 

Dr. W. C. Smith was supervisor for a conference on social studies in 
secondary schools held recently at the University, and participated in 
by large numbers of public-school teachers and principals of southern 
California. One of the recommendations of this conference was that 
the secondary curricula, as far as possible, should be organized with the 
social studies as a core. 

W. W. Clark, social-research expert of the Los Angeles public schools 
and formerly sociologist of the California Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
is giving an extension seminar in Los Angeles entitled “ Seminar in Social 
Research,” in which a group of problems in educational sociology is being 
investigated. 

The third edition of the Introduction to Sociology by E. S. Bogardus 
was published in June by the University of Southern California Press. 
The new volume contains 450 pages and is built around the central sub- 
jects of social attitudes, social values, social interaction, and socialization. 
It is the second book by the same author to be published in the third 
edition. 

Ten advanced students in social research in the department have 
completed the collecting of data for a dictionary of social-work termi- 


nology. 
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The Behavior of Crowds, A Psychological Study. By EVERETT 
DEAN Martin. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920. 
Pp. viit+305. $2.00. 

The “motivation”’ of this book is the author’s conviction that crowd 
formation and crowd thinking are daily becoming a more serious menace 
to civilization. ‘I know of nothing,’ he says (p. 6), “which today so 
menaces, not only the values of civilization, but also—it is the same 
thing in other words, perhaps—the achievement of personality and true 
knowledge of self as the growing habit of behavior as crowds.”’ Few 
students of social psychology will be disposed to deny the danger, or 
fail to share the author’s apprehension. The crowd (not the group) is 
a social nuisance, and the formation of crowds is made increasingly easy 
by the rapid development of the technique of intercommunication. 

It is perhaps necessary to point out that the crowd, as here conceived, 
is “the peculiar mental condition which sometimes occurs when people 
think and act together, either immediately where the members of the 
group are present and in close contact, or remotely as when they affect 
one another in a certain way through the medium of an organization, a 
party or sect, the press, etc.” (p. 6). That is to say, the crowds here 
under discussion are “psychological” crowds. Any group may become 
such a crowd. 

Now the formation and behavior of the psychological crowd are, so 
the author believes, in large part unconsciously determined, and hence 
are explicable only by application of the method employed in psycho- 
analysis in ferreting out the repressions, complexes, compulsions, fixa- 
tions, etc., which constitute the mechanism of the individually 
unconscious. 

Since “‘ the apparently ‘impersonal’ behavior of the neurotic is psycho- 
logically determined, though unconsciously, may there not be a like 
unconscious psychic determination of much that is called social 
behavior?” “It is my thesis,’’ the author declares, “that this is so, 
and that there are certain types of social behavior which are character- 
ized by unconscious motivation to such a degree that they may be placed 
in a definite class of psychic-phenomena”’ (p. 5), that is, of course, in 
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the class of crowd phenomena. He puts in italics the statement that, 
“the crowd-mind is a phenomenon which should best be classed with 
dreams, delusions, and the various forms of automatic behavior”’ (p. 19). 
Crowd behavior, then, is ‘in a sense, psychopathic and has many ele- 
ments in common with somnambulism, the compulsion neurosis, and 
even paranoia” (p. 50). 

But is crowd behavior really psychopathic? Is crowd-mindedness 
really a disease? If so it is practically universal, for there are few 
indeed who are not affected by the influence of one or more crowds. We 
are all crowd men more or less. Would it not be more accurate to say 
that crowd behavior is analogous in some respects to that of the neurotic ? 
It certainly sometimes resembles that of the lunatic! But there is 
nothing pathological, strictly or “in a sense,’’ in, for instance, the antics 
of a college crowd celebrating a football victory. Such phenomena are 
wholly explicable on the basis of normal instincts and impulses. 

But even if there is only an analogy between crowd behavior and, 
say, paranoia, it may still be true that much light may be thrown on 
crowd behavior by the employment of psychoanalysis; for normal as 
well as abnormal behavior often owes its origin to causes of which the 
individual is unaware, that is to say, unconscious. A method helpful 
in the study of abnormal psychic phenomena ought to be valuable also 
in the study of the normal. It is not necessary, then, to reduce crowd 
mentality to the psychopathic to justify the application of the author’s 
method. 

Reference of crowd motivation to the unconscious is, of course, as 
the author is well aware, nothing new. He quotes a page from Le Bon 
in which that author says, “It is precisely these general qualities of 
character, governed by forces of which we are unconscious . . . . that 
in crowds become common property.” But this book probes deeper 
than Le Bon. It makes practically no use of the suggestion-imitation 
principle. Many will regard this as a weakness. The author admits 
that suggestion and imitation do play a larger part in determining our 
thinking, but he sees ‘‘no reason why they should be more operative in 
causing the crowd-mind than in other social situations”’ (p. 33). Is it 
not because the crowd, in which the attention of many is strongly and 
narrowly focused and the emotions abnormally stimulated, presents a 
social situation peculiarly conducive to their operation ? 

None of the foregoing observations are designed to belittle the value 
of this book or its method. Merely asa revealer of the dangers of crowd 
formation and crowd thinking, of the hypocrisies, insincerities, and 
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asininities of crowds, and the necessity of a new method of education 
to counteract their influence and to prevent their formation, it is one of 
the best books on the subject thus far published. No student of social 
psychology can afford to overlook it. Its wide reading by the public 
would be an excellent antidote to crowd formation and the dangers of 


crowd thinking. 
I. W. HowERTH 
CoLorApo STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Community: An Introduction to the Study of Community Leader- 


ship and Organization. By Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. New York: 
Association Press, 1921. Pp. 222. $1.75. 


Few of the younger generation of rural leaders have grasped the 
problems of country life with new insight and have the ability to clarify 
them by concise statement as has the author of this little manual, who 
is professor of sociology at the North Carolina College for Women and 
is executive secretary of the American Country Life Association. The 
book makes no pretension to be a thoroughgoing treatise, but is prepared 
primarily for the use of study groups of Y.M.C.A. workers and other 
community leaders and its purpose and content is best indicated by its 
subtitle. The latter half of the book dealing with community organiza- 
tion and leadership is more original and stronger than the earlier chapters. 
The instinctive basis of the social nature of man as outlined in the first 
chapter does not furnish the strongest or a conclusive argument. The 
word institution is used in various senses—is agriculture (p. 82) an 
institution? A clear-cut distinction between community and neighbor- 
hood is made (p. g), but later the neighborhood is defined as consisting 
of “those families within walking distance of the home of any particular 
individual” (p. 29), a definition hardly tenable. The classification of 
communities, such as the division of urban communities into industrial, 
commercial, and political, is very suggestive and brings out new points of 
view; but the distinction between villages and open country communi- 
ties is confusing, does not agree with other passages, and evidently is 
made with some hesitation by the author. The analysis of home rela- 
tions is excellent. The chapter on “Needs and Agencies” forms a 
good outline for discussion purposes. Under religious organizations the 
International Sunday School Association and its local branches is not 
mentioned though it is more of an interdenominational agency and has 
a more widespread rural constituency than the Y.M.C.A. 
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The treatment of the relation of institutions of the community and 
the chapter on “Institutionalism and Division of Labor” show clear 
insight into the heart of the community problem and present fundamental 
principles governing institutional development. His statement of the 
process of community action challenges attention to a phase of com- 
munity structure which has been often neglected and deserves further 
study: “In our present state of group organization and of institutional 
allegiances, it is folly to think of a community as an association of indi- 
viduals. It is an association of groups. In the functional sense, it is 
these groups which give direction and policy to community action” 
(p. 119). 

The analysis of steps in community action, based on the study of 
over seven hundred community projects, is a real contribution to the 
study of community behavior and the comments thereon comprise some 
of the best material on principles of community organization which has 
been published. These are elaborated in two chapters on ‘“‘ Theories and 
Principles of Community Organization,’’ and the ten principles stated 
on pages 172-86 form a particularly valuable outline, especially as 
regards leadership, publicity, the necessity of education through dis- 
cussion, and the emphasis on local autonomy. A very serviceable out- 
line of the types of community organization is given, though there might 
be added to the “compound type” (p. 148), a third which is based on a 
functional method of organization as suggested by J. K. Hart and the 
writer. 

The main theme of the book is: “The essential problem of com- 
munity organization is to furnish a working relationship between the 
Democratic Process and Specialism”’ (p. 139). Specialism refers to the 
division of labor among institutions, agencies, and experts; but the 
author does not state, though he doubtless recognizes, that specialism 
is also a phase of the life of the individual and that group “specialism”’ 
is both cause and product of the diverse interests of the individual. 
Specialism is but a phase of individualism, brought to attention by the 
enfeeblement of community life in modern times. The author well 
emphasizes that the community is a means for relating these two desires, 
though it should be added that not only democracy but social responsi- 
bility is necessary for social control. 

The last chapter on Christian leadership forms a challenge to the 
institutionalism of the church, but its chief value is in its statement of 
the principles of leadership, and in its scientific sanction of the dis- 
tinctively Christian principles. 
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As “an introduction to the study of community leadership and 
organization”’ it is the most stimulating discussion and shows the 
largest grasp of the essential problems of any book which has come to 


my attention. 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The New World, Problems in Political Geography. By ISAIAH 
Bowman, Ph.D. New York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. 
vii+632. $6.00. 

“No one,” says the author of The New World, “can contemplate 
with equanimity, in view of the state of political education in the United 
States, our relation to affairs,’’ that is to say, to world-politics. 

The United States possess great resources and vast powers, material 
and moral, but, as a people, we are provincial, without political traditions 
or training in world-politics. This book is a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the world, the new world, in which we have just begun to live. 
It is, in fact, an attempt to present national and international problems 
from the point of view of geography. Just because it deals with political 
geography and political boundaries from the point of view of political 
problems it is something more than a map of the new world. It is 
rather an attempt to describe the forces that have made and are now 
changing the map of the world. These forces are of two kinds: racial 
and economic. The peace conference attempted to readjust political 
boundaries in terms of racial and cultural groups. But in doing so it 
disturbed, and in some instances destroyed, the economic organization. 
In seeking to settle one set of international problems it created an entirely 
new set. 

It is the rlée which these two forces, cultural and economic, are 
playing in different parts of the world, with which the present volume 
is concerned. Political geography has ceased to be a study of what is, 
merely, and tends to become a study of what is in process. 

It is this fact which will make the present volume peculiarly inter- 


esting to students of sociology. 
ROBERT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Community Life and Civic Problems. By HowARD COPELAND HILL. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. vii+528+xxxiii. $1.40. 

For a number of years, instructors in sociology, on the one hand, and 

teachers in community civics, on the other, have been urging the impor- 
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tance of a textbook that would bring to the study of the community the 
new points of view which have grown up in recent years with the new 
interest in social, industrial, and political problems. The difficulties in 
the way were of two sorts: (1) the teachers in secondary schools have not 
had the point of view of the sociologist; and (2) the sociologists did not 
fully understand the needs of eighth-grade students. The book had to 
be wrought out in the classroom. 

In Mr. Hill’s book, Community Life and Civic Problems, there seems 
to be a solution of this problem. Both as to organization and content, 
this volume is admirably conceived and ingeniously carried out. 

The subject-matter is divided into four parts: (1) “Group Life,”’ 
(2) “Problems of the Community,” (3) “Industrial Society,” (4) 
“Government and Politics.” 

Under these larger headings the life of the community is sketched 
from its more intimate and elementary manifestations in the family, the 
school, and the church, to its more problematic expressions in the govern- 
ment of the local community, the state, and the nation. 

Without, perhaps, expressly aiming to do so, the author has answered 
the questions about the community as they are likely to arise in the ex- 
perience of the pupil. 

At the same time it has been the purpose of the author, not merely 
to find answers to questions already raised, but to raise new ones. To 
do this, he has sought to widen and extend the experience of the pupil by 
references to general literature, including books of travel, biography, and 
fiction, in which the various aspects of the community life are described 
in a vivid, concrete, and interesting way. 

The first and most valuable thing that a book or a teacher can do for 
a student of society is to make him interested in his own cummunity; to 
inspire him with an ambition to read and inquire about it; to raise ques- 
tions rather than settle them; to create in the pupil a hopeful and 
adventurous attitude toward his community problems rather than a 
dogmatic and opinionated one. This is precisely what this volume, with 
its inviting courses of readings on various topics, should do. 

Finally there is, at the close of each chapter, an excellent series of 
references which are intended primarily for the teacher, and which indi- 
cate where the subject-matter of the various chapters is discussed in a 
wider context and in a more thoroughgoing way. This will permit 
teachers of community civics in secondary schools to profit in the future, 
as they have not done in the past, by their own studies of economics and 
sociology in the universities. This volume, in other words, completes 
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the bridge between the university and the secondary schools which has 
so long made fruitful contact and interaction between them impossible. 

With this connection established, it seems likely that much of that 
elementary sociology that has been taught up to the present in the col- 
leges will find a place in the curriculum of the high schools. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Psychology of Adolescence. With an editor’s preface and 
preface by the author. By FREDERICK Tracy. New York: 
Macmillan, 1920. Pp. x+246. $2.50. 

Dr. Tracy’s book, The Psychology of Adolescence, is fairly compre- 
hensive in outline, including a description of the physical and mental 
changes of adolescence, giving an account of the instinctive, emotional, 
intellectual, and volitional life at this time, and entering into a discus- 
sion of sex, aesthetic and moral, and religious feelings and their place in 
adolescent development. He is particularly concerned with these 
characteristics of adolescence as they influence the relation of the boy 
or girl to society and as they furnish pedagogical suggestions. 

It is to be regretted, in view of his excellent selection of topics, that 
the author’s treatment leaves much to be desired. Although he quotes 
freely from the Adolescence of G. Stanley Hall, he seems to have missed 
the real meaning of adolescent psychology, which was first described 
by that eminent psychologist and educator. Furthermore, there is no 
indication that Dr. Tracy is familiar with recent data furnished by the 
psychoanalysts and behaviorists which throw much light on adolescence 
when their implications are applied to that period of life. 

To the reader versed in the newer psychology, to whom adolescence 
appears as a transition from the emotional and behavioristic reactions 
of childhood to the somewhat different reactions of adulthood, it will 
be disappointing to find that Dr. Tracy is content with the old descrip- 
tive method for the most part. His failure to appreciate the necessity 
of this transition and its fundamental meaning in the life of the indi- 
vidual, not only implies an ignorance of psychoanalysis and the newer 
trends in psychology in general, but makes his book a less valuable 
contribution than might otherwise have been the case. 


PHYLLIS BLANCHARD 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 
New York CIty 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of K. E. Barnhart, by Evelyn Buchan, M. S. Everett, Guy B. Johnson, Marie 
L. Kasak, Daniel C. Fu, Beryl Rogers, and Wiley B. Sanders, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the “Tentative Scheme for 
the Classification of the Literature of Sociology and Social Sciences” given in the 
March number of the Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Intelligence and Behavior.—Behaviorism has not furthered our knowledge of 
intelligence. Its substitutes in terminology are futile; its hypothesis does not fulfil its 
promise. To know that expectation, desire, understanding, are a set of incipient 
adjustments is useless, unless we are provided with the differentiae—A. A. Roback, 
Psychological Review, XXIX (January, 1922), 54-62. (I, 4.) E. B. 


A New Formula for Behaviorism.— A non-physical behaviorism is possible: It will 
include introspection; it reveals only potentialities for behavior. Concepts involved: 
As a first step the concepts suggested are “stimulating agency,” “‘behavior cue,” 
“behavior object,” and “behavior act.”—Edward Chace Tolman, Psychological 
Review, XXIX (January, 1922), 44-53. (I, 4.) E. B. 


The Paradox of the Thinking Behaviorist.—/ mages in behavioristic theory: Watson 
and others deny the existence of images. Awareness: consists in using muscles in a 
language mechanism, and using the same set of muscles simultaneously in another 
motion. To be conscious of being aware would call for a third simultaneous motion, 
and soon. Existence of the behaviorist denies his own theory: He is a human organism, 
thinking in laryngeal and other muscular movements; professes to think of entities 
outside his body; this thinking is not accounted for by movements of his own muscles. 
To do this he must be aware, and awareness is not accounted for in behavioristic 
theory.—Arthur O. Lovejoy, Philosophical Review, XXXI (March, 1922), 135-47. 
(I, 4.) E. B. 

Universal Education and the Increase of Genius.—Men of talent and genius are 
the true agents of human progress. To advance society we must learn to increase 
their number. Genius is not self-propagating, but must be encouraged. Heredity, 
plus opportunity to use his powers, is necessary. Environment and genius: Economic, 
social, and educational factors are the real determinants of the amount of genius 
manifested. Religious environment and density of population are not so important. 
Education and genius: The educational system is to place before all the members of 
society the opportunity for development that knowledge affords.—Ira W. Howerth, 
Educational Review, LXIII (January, 1922), 50-56. (I, 2.) E. B. 


The “Blond” Eskimos.—Color of eyes, color and shape of hair, and complexion 
of the Copper Eskimos does not differentiate them from the other branches of their 
race, nor lend any support to the theory of Scandinavian or even European admixture. 
—Diamond Jenness, American Anthropologist, XXIII (July-September, 1921), 257-67. 
2. E. B. 

Must We Give up Instincts in Psychology?—The inner tendency to action, 
however modified by education, presupposes a minimum core or foundation in the 
inherited structures of the organism without which it could not have had a beginning. 
So far as this core is inborn and so far as it makes possible significant interactions 
with the environment, it deserves the name “‘instinct.”—J. R. Geiger, Journal of 
Philosophy, XTX (February 16, 1922), 94-97. (I, 2.) E. B. 
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A Theory of Personality.—Self and personality: Self is the full reality of a conscious 
subject, with all his thoughts, feelings, wishes, and perceptions. A person is an 
incarnated self considered in all its relations to the external world and to its own past 
and destiny. Sex as a mark of personality: Sexual one-sidedness is one of the most 
fundamental limitations of self, constituting its personality. Every organ in the 
human body has a sexual character. Genius is masculine, due largely to the social 
situation. Sexual attraction promotes diminution of one-sidedness. Family relation- 
ships, as of father and daughter, brother and sister, as well as friendships, involve a 
sexual element.—Wincenty Lutoslawski, Mind, CX XI (January, 1922), 53-68. (I, 4.) 

E. B. 


Belief as a Derived Emotion.— Noi a primary emotion: Unlike fundamental 
types of emotion, as anger, fear, disgust, belief has no specific motor expressions. 
That it is an emotion follows from its conative force, impeiling to action; but whereas 
each primary emotion has its specific end, belief is an end in itself. Not a compound 
emotion: The same argumenis prove that belief is not formed by blending primary 
emotions. Prospective emotions of desire: Deprived emotions are members of, or 
named points in, a continuously graded scale of emotional experiences which may 
accompany and qualify the operation of any strong desire. Belief is among these.— 
William McDougall, Psychological Review, XXVIII (September, 1921), 315-27. 
(I, 4.) E. B. 


The Nature of Man.—Man is different from the animals in that he binds in one 
the continuity of the past, present, and future, beginning with each generation where 
the previous generation left off. This is the basis of all progress.—Cassius J. Keyser, 
Hibber t Journal, XX (January, 1922), 324-34. (I, 4.) E. B. 


L’expression des €motions.—The psychological principles by which the expression 
of the emotions has been explained are the association of useful habits, the association 
of analogous sensations, and the connection of muscular movements of expression with 
sensory ideas. Physiological explanations of emotions: Spencer, Darwin, and Wundt 
formulated these theories and likewise the physiological principles of the diffuse 
discharge, the direct action of the nervous system, and the modification of innervation. 
None of these psychologists has sufficiently distinguished the emotional shock from the 
succeeding diverse emotional reactions. A great number of the latter may be explained 
as variations of excitation and depression. Hallion has found the reactions of the 
vegetative life to be the same for different emotions. Lapicque explains the expression 
of emotions on the basis of his theory of chronaxy. Sociological explanations of emotion: 
The theories of Darwin, Spencer, and Wundt have the serious defect of being neither 
sufficiently physiological nor social. Some American psychologists, of whom Cannon 
is the most notable, have added chemical explanations to the psychophysiological 
interpretations which have proved inadequate. There are three centers of the physio- 
logical reactions of emotions, the lower, middle and higher, corresponding to the 
organic, reflex, and voluntary emotional reactions.—Georges Dumas, —_ a 
sophique, XLVII (January-February, 1922), 32-72. (I, 4.) M. 


II. THE FAMILY 


Protection of Mothers and Infants in Soviet Russia.—Dr. H. Nothmann relates 
about the protection of mothers in Soviet Russia according to Professor Goode: 
The department has five milliards and fifty-five million rubles yearly. Maternity 
asylums (lying-in asylums): In Moscow exist five such institutions with five 
hundred beds and six small asylums with approximately two hundred and fifty beds 
and maternity clinics. In one year 36,000 births can take place in these institutions. 
Houses for mother and child: These are the greatest achievement. Here every working 
woman and child can find asylum for two months before and two months after delivery 
with full payment of her salary. Three such institutions are in Moscow, one of which 
existed prior to the Soviet régime. Compensation of the mother: When she returns to 
work, the mother receives, in addition to her regular salary, 25-50 per cent of the aver- 
age salary of her trade for seven months. School for maternity and infant nurses: 
There is also a school for the training of nurses in this line of work for a period of nine 
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months. Infant asylums: In Moscow there are twenty-seven Krippen (beds) for 
infants in addition to some factory Krippen. Children asylums: There are small 
houses to receive children three to five years of age, primarily for orphans, half-orphans, 
and children deserted by parents. Advisory schools and milk kitchens: Here mothers 
are instructed how to care for their infants and children. These places also receive 
sterilized milk, independently of the central milk station. There were ten such places 
in Moscow in 1918 and in 1919 this number increased to twenty. Central milk depot: 
This depot receives milk from soviet farms and prepares it ready for use. It dis- 
tributes 2,000 portions daily—Dr. H. Nothmann, Die Neue Generation, XVII Cfuly- 
August, 1921), 7-8:215-18. (II, 3.) M. L. 


Protection of Mothers in America.—Death-rate of mothers and infants; In the 
United States more than 23,000 women die yearly in childbed and one quarter million 
children die during the first vear of life. The mew maternity bill: April 12, 1921, 
President Harding spoke before Congress in favor of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
Bill, thus assuring its passage. This bill provides for 1921-22 the sum of $1,480,000 
for the protection of mothers and infants and $480,000 for each following year, of 
which $10,000 is to be received by each of the forty-eight states to promote the mother’s 
protection, infant hygiene, and the study of these questions. Results of the protection 
of mother and child: How much can be attained by it is shown by the infant mortality 
statistics of New York for the last five years: Out of one thousand women in childbed 
only two die now as against five in former times; out of one thousand births there are 
only twelve still births as compared with forty-five in former times; out of every one 
thousand infants only ten (1 per cent) die during the first month of life as compared 
with forty in former times.—Dr. John Mez, Die Neue Generation, XVII Culy-August, 
1921), 7-8:209. (II, 3.) 

Pedagogical Celibacy.—Discharge of female teachers upon marriage: Although 
the Ministry of Education (Germany) permits female teachers to work as teachers, they 
are discharged with their day of marriage. This is particularly true of young teachers. 
When complaining to the ministry she is told that the ministry cannot dictate orders to 
local communities. Conventional opposition to marriage of teachers: The local com- 


munities, especially in the Catholic West, are pitiless in their conventional —— 


But the greatest enemy to woman’s progress is woman herself. The female postal 
service clerks, for example, have protested against the unmarried mother in their midst 
and the Catholic female teachers support the celibate requirement of teachers.— 
Lydia Stoecker, Die Neue Generation, XVII (July-August, 1921), 7-8:202-3. (II, 3.) 
M. L. K. 
La primanté de l’individu.—The educational advantages of the average man have 
greatly increased. But has society gained in the same proportion? The democrati- 
zation of society has weakened the individuality so that great leaders no longer exist. 
A great personality must have intelligence, the capacity for leadership, energy, per- 
severance, force of persuasion, and certain physical characteristics. Altruism, except 
as an expediency, is unfavorable to the expansion of the individuality. Some authors 
have attempted to explain the decay of individuality by brachycephalic preponderance, 
but it is rather the result of the ideas of equality which accompany democracy. The con- 
tempt for worldly power which Stoicism and Christianity brought into the Roman Em- 
pire contributed to its downfall. Social life and collective movements such as labor 
unions tend to destroy the personality. The increase in knowledge and specialization 
also have been a weakening influence. Material progress and opportunities for 
recreation have eliminated the solitary life of meditation necessary to originality of 
thought. The social prestige of wealth is also inimical to the development of great 
personalities. Georges de Leener, Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, Il (March, 1922), 
243-74. (II, 4.) M. S. E. 


Why Do We Laugh?—Laughter has a biological survival value. Man being a 
sympathetic animal, laughter was necessary in order to save him a multitude of small 
sympathetic pains and depressions. Man laughs at the ludicrous. The ludicrous 
always involves some Slaceee or mishap which, if contemplated without 
laughter, would displease him, or which, if it happened to him, would be mildly dis- 
tressing.—William McDougall, Scribners, LXXI (March, 1922), 359- 3 
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The American Age of Ego.—Whether because of the war or Freud or something 
else, we are passing through a period of extreme desire for self-expression. Poetry, 
drama, novel, and even history are filled with the ego of the composer, as if expression 
is the main thing, regardless of the what and the why. Such egoism may fill a need 
of the producers, but it is hoped that it does not reflect a need of the American people 
in general.—N. P. Dawson, Forum, LX VII (February, 1922), 95-104. (II, 4.) 

G. B. J 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Rhodesian Caveman.—The skull and other findings in Rhodesia indicate 
another side branch of human evolution, possibly later than the Neanderthal man, of 
a race which completed its mental growth before acquiring refinement of the face. Sir 
Arthur Keith places it as an African representative of the Neanderthal.—J. Arthur 
Thompson, New Statesman, XVIII (November 26, 1921), 221-22. (III,1.) E. B. 


The Fossil Man of Rhodesia.—The recent discovery, in northern Rhodesia, of 
fossil remains of a hitherto unknown species of man is an important event for anthro- 
pologists. While it is almost impossible to estimate the age of the remains, because of 
mineral complications, the facial features, nose, brain case, etc., indicate that they 
may belong to a species more primitive than any known, with the exception of the 
Piltdown and Java men.—G. Elliott Smith, AWantic, CX XIX (April, 1922), 454-6s. 
(III, 1.) G. B. J. 


Les institutions des primitifs australiens.—Terrilorial groups: The native Aus- 
tralians lead a predatory existence over rigidly defined areas which they believe their 
ancestors established. The extent of the territory belonging to a particular tribe 
depends upon the abundance of resources and the amount of the population. Both 
these factors are fairly constant, the latter because of infanticide. The region over 
which an Australian may wander throughout his life is thus fixed. This division is 
similar to that found among some animals. Each territorial group is divided into 
smaller family groups which wander separately over the common range. Several dif- 
ferent names are sometimes applied by the native to his group. Some of these seem to 
indicate the existence of larger social units but there is no evidence of any feeling cor- 
responding to the name. Marriage: There are, however, zones of social attraction. 
Groups thus allied are often of different name and language, and come together for 
the purpose of mating only. The individual, except in rare cases, may not marry 
within his own group but has his wife chosen by the old men from another group. In 
addition, a definite genealogical connection must exist in order to make a man in one 
group marriageable to a woman of another group. Patriarchal organization: The wife 
comes to live in the family of her husband. Authority rests in the hands of the old 
men, who control the younger generation by admitting them into the higher privileges 
by a gradual process of initiation.—Nadine Ivanitzky, Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, 
II (March, 1922), 175-220. (III, 1.) M. S. E. 


Arab Life and Character.—Besides religious divisions, the Arabs are divided into 
three great classes: townspeople, peasants, and Bedouins. These differ considerably 
but have many common characteristics. They are polite, affectionate in their family 
relations, deficient in patriotism, fanatical without being religious, are cheerful, excit- 
able, very avaricious, always ready to bribe or to take bribes. Bedouin raids are a 
constant terror to the other classes, but this and other unfortunate customs were per- 
mitted to exist by the Turks and are now tolerated by the British.—Hon. Lord Rag- 
land, Nineteenth Century and After, XCI (April, 1922), 678-88. (III,3.) G.B. J. 


Chinese Civilization and the West.—Differences between western and Chinese 
civilization: Western civilization is built chiefly on (1) Jewish religious heritages, (2) 
Greek cultural heritages, (3) and industrialism, or science. The Chinese religion is not 
dogma, but simply codes of ethics and of conduct. The Lao-Tze philosophy is “pro- 
duction without possession, action without self-assertion, development without domina- 
tion.”” The West does not believe in such a code. Contact of the West with China: 
Europe and American have too much of the idea of their own superiority. They have 
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gone to China to fight, to trade, and to convert. The Chinese are tolerant, their 
religion does not radically oppose science, and they are eager to learn. We must not 
mistake their apparent complacency and their pacifism for backwardness, for our “‘prog- 
ress” may be only restless change. When two great cultures meet, it often happens 
that the pupils turn out to be superior to their teachers. We must look for the things 
can teach us.—Bertrand Russell, Dial, LXXII, (April, 1922), 

6 


The Ceremonial Societies of the Quileute Indians.—Indians of the North Pacific 
Coast took the main features of their ceremonials from the Kwakiutl Indians. Basis 
of membership: (1) Members whose parents purchase affiliation for them; (2) those 
initiated as members because they have obtained a guardian spirit for that society. 
Officials of societies: Members having important offices in rituals are The Fathers, 
Firemen, Doorkeeper, Water-Carrier, Face-Painter, the latter a woman. Common 
elements of ritual: All rituals are initiations, and are held in the winter. All but one 
last six days. Distribution of presents by the family of the novitiate forms an impor- 
tant feature.—Leo J. Frachtenberg, American Anthropologist, XXIII (July-September, 
1921), 320-52. (III, 1.) E. B. 


As the Chinese Think.— Philosophies as the bases of international relations: Discord 
and friction between peoples often have their root in the fact that different peopies 
have different philosophies ingrained in their lives. Peoples, like persons, judge one 
ancther by their own modes of thought and feeling, hence different philosophies often 
produce international misunderstandings. The Chinese philosophy: China’s indiffer- 
ence to apparent national extinction, her policy of watchful waiting in diplomacy, 
her obstinate resistance to modern industrialism—all these raise questions which have 
significance for international relations. Do they mean ignorance and incapacity or 
patient faith in the operation of slow progressive forces? Taoism and Confucianism: 
Taoism has made for a contented pacific attitude and a laissez faire reverence for 
nature. Confucianism stresses art, culture, and moral effort; it has exalted moral 
and intellectual power and taught disregard for reliance on military or political force. 
In dealing with China we should try to understand her philosophy, rather than project 
our own troubles on her and persuade ourselves that she is a menace to the world’s 
peace.—John Dewey, Asia, XXII (January, 1922), 7-9; 78-79. ({III,3.) G.B.J. 


Chinese Humanism and Ethics.— The cement of Chinese society: Unity is preserved 
through family ties, pupil-teacher, subject-ruler, servant-master, owner-laborer, and 
political brotherhood relations. The Chinese never go into business with anyone 
they do not know. Etiquette related to duty: Manners show actual principles of loyalty 
and duty. One’s duty is to relatives and friends, but not to strangers. The human 
quality of these relationships is valuable, and the equity between man and man of 
great importance.—Paul S. Reinsch, The Standard, VIII (January, 1922), 145-51. 

(III, 3.) E. B. 


Greek Political Thought in Relation to Modern Problems.—The Greeks gave 
us politics, introducing the ideal of conscious community management by citizens 
rather than by exploiters. They also gave us a realistic outlook on public affairs. 
Certain modern problems were first recognized by them: the controversy between 
doctor and artist, between constitutionalist and sociologist, between the authority of 
state and lesser associations, between owners and slaves. We are not pulling our 
own weight, if we do not engage in politics.—Alfred E. Zimmern, The Standard, VIII 
(February, 1922), 161-68. (III, 3.) E. B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Racial Feeling in Negro Poetry.—Negro poetry, from ante-bellum times to the 
present, has centered around the race theme. Although a few poets, like Braithwaite 
and Cordelia Ray, practically ignore race issues and center on aesthetic themes, the 
majority show an increasing sentiment of bitterness against social, economic, and 
legal discriminations. The Negro poet is keenly, sometimes morbidly, race conscious. 
—N. I. White, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXI (January, 1922), 14-209. aid Ny j 
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VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Social Studies in Secondary Education.—The Commission believes that “Business 
education which extends into collegiate grades seeks to develop competent business 
executives. These executives must administer their businesses under conditions 
imposed by the environment both physical and social.’””’ There must be training for 
technical competence in management, for giving understanding of the social environ- 
ment and of the physicai forces of the world. The Commission realizes the inadequacy 
of present social studies in the high school, and it proposes a detailed program of social 
studies in the junior high school, which it believes to be the strategic point of attack.— 
Commission of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, Journal of Political 
Economy, XXX (February, 1922), 1-55. (VI, 3.) > 


A Study of Specialized Courts Dealing with Sex Delinquency: the Misdemean- 
ants’ Division of the Philadelphia Municipal Court——The Misdemeanants’ Division 
specializes in street-walking cases and in those cases involving children from 16 to 21 
years of age. Defendants are rarely represented by counsel, but are usually questioned 
by the judge. Vice officers work in pairs, and their testimony makes up the state’s 
case. The main features connected with the court are: a well-equipped sanitary 
detention home, an identification bureau, a physical examination department, a psy- 
chiatric department, an educational department, a probation department, and five 
correctional institutions.—George E. Worthington and Ruth Topping, Journal of 
Social Hygiene, VIII (January, 1922), 23-150. (VI, s.) G. B. J. 


Constructive Social Work.—Social surveys, community recreation, etc., rather 
than case work, are now the distinguishing traits of social work. Two fallacies under- 
lying previous social word: (1) The idea that people will develop spontaneously the 
desired tendencies if the proper social conditions are provided, and (2) the idea that 
men will react the same way to the same situation. The really constructive social 
work aims to provide social activities whereby the fundamental social attitudes and 
values of a person or group may be modified or reconstructed in the most advantageous 
way.—Clarence E. Rainwater, Journal of Applied Sociology, VI (April, 1922), 1 a 
(VI, 6.) G. B. J. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Iron Man and the Job.— The importance of the job: The employee instinctively 
assumes proprietorship over the job he holds. The job is not property. It should be 
free, and when employer, employee, or state tries to limit its freedom, an infringement 
of personal liberty is evcived. Freedom, security, and automatic machinery: Evolution 
toward industrial security means dimunition of individual freedom. Social and 
industrial life is an interdependent complexity, while standardization, interchange- 
ability, and automatism have made individual skill of less importance and have loos- 
ened the common man’s hold on his job. Automatic machinery further promotes 
insecurity by speeding up production, thus causing depression and unemployment. 
One hopeful feature of the automatic machine, however, is its tendency to equalize 
incomes. The job is a social grant, and it should have social guaranties.—Arthur 
Pound, Atlantic, CXXIX (March, 1922), 345-50. (VII, 1.) G. B. J. 


The Human Side of Business Administration.—The outlook of the laboring classes 
is not the same as in 1914. They are restless, dissatisfied, and are questioning the 
present basis of industry. Employers may as well recognize the fact that they are 
dealing with human beings, and not with “labor.” Items necessary for industrial 
peace: (1) Reasonable wages, (2) reasonable hours, (3) reasonable economic security, 
(4) participation of laborers in the administration of industry, (5) a share to the 
worker of the profits in industry.—B. S. Rowntree, Atlantic, CXXIX (April, 1922), 
466-73. (VII, 1.) G. B. J. 


Personnel Policies of the A. Nash Company.—The Nash Clothing Company of 
Cincinnati employs six hundred workers, but has no personnel manager, no time clocks, 
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no system of promotion, no job analysis. Mr. Nash attempts to settle personally all 
questions on the basis of the Golden Rule, but there are some indications that the 
company has not succeeded in approximating a solution of personnel problems. The 
unions are trying to organize the Nash employees, and Mr. Nash has thus far been 
opposed to such a plan.—Willard E. Atkins, Journal of Political Economy, XXX 
(April, 1922), 212-28. (VII, 1.) G. B. J. 


Religion and Theology.—Religion, which psychologically is an attitude and 
philosophically is an explanation of something the subscriber wishes explained, is still 
confused with theology, which is only one aspect of it. Thought has gone through three 
stages: (1) Theological: explaining in terms of personality: (2) metaphysical: in terms 
of essence, or pantheism; and (3) positive or scientific: in terms of coincidence and 
(vin ay’ or correlation.—L. L. Bernard, Monist, XXXII (January, 1922), 61-88. 

VII, 2. E. B. 


Suggestion and Religious Experience.—Suggestion, rightly understood, offers a 
clue to the student of religious experience. The religious idea, received into the mind 
and reinforced by devotional acts—music, rythmic gesture, recited prayer—tends to 
realize itself. The conditions in which a suggestion is most likely to be realized are: 
quiescence, attention and feeling, unconscious teleology and reversed effort, all out- 
standing characteristics of the contemplative state-—Evelyn Underhill, Fortnightly 
Review, CXI (March, 1922), 410-21. (VII, 2.) E. B. 


Le Progrés britannique en psychologie industrielle.—A national institute of indus- 
trial psychology has been established in Great Britain. The problems which will be 
investigated are: (1) choice of profession, (2) questions of attention, fatigue, fitness, 
and monotony, (3) arrangement of machines in factories, mines, etc., (4) accidents, 
and (5) advertising. The development of industrial psychology will aid in the solu- 
tion of many economic difficulties. Frank Watts has contributed An Introduction to 
the Psychological Problems of Industry. F. B. Gilbreth has made some excellent 
studies in micro-movement. It has¥been demonstrated that a reduction in the 
hours of work has led to an increase in production and a decrease in industrial acci- 
dents. Overwork is found more among women than among men. The report of the 
National Service Medical Board proves that factory life leads to an early old age.—C. 
R. Stiles, Journal des Economistes, LXXXI (February, 1922), 141-52. (VII, 3.) 

M. S. E 


La loi de huit heures, jugée par les faits—Previous to the war, most governmental 
interference in reference to the hours of labor was applied to women and children. The 
eight-hour day was provided for in article 427 of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
economic conference of the League of Nations held at Washington in October, 1919, 
adopted an agreement, in accordance with this article, which was to be ratified by 
members of the international labor organization. Without waiting for the interna- 
tional conference, France established the eight-hour day, April 23, 1919. The results 
of this law have in many cases been very bad. On the railroads the working force 
has had to be increased while efficiency has been reduced. Men sometimes work at 
other professions in their leisure time. The reduction in the number of hours has not 
led to increased production. Prices have risen thus diminishing the purchsaing power 
of the worker’s salary. The United States and Great Britain have not passed a 
universal eight-hour law. Germany’s eight-hour law has not been strictly adhered to. 
The application of the law in France should at least be modified so as to permit agree- 
ments between employers and labor unions te add hours in certain cases.—Raphaél- 
Georges Lévy, Revue des Deux Mondes, XCII (February, 1922), 605-30. i. 


Are Inventions Inevitable?—The fact that so many inventions are made inde- 
pendently by two or more men seems to indicate that there is, at any time, a sufficient 
number of cases of exceptional mental ability to bring about identical or similar 
inventions. Another factor, however, is the status of culture. A specific invention 
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depends on the presence of certain constituent cultural elements. Necessity will not 
produce an invention without the existence of the essential cultural elements, but, if 
these elements exist, the invention may occur if there is need for it. (Suppiemented 
by list of 148 inventions and discoveries made independently by two or more men.)— 
W. F. Ogburn and Dorothy Thomas, Political Science Quarterly, XXXVII (March, 
1922), 83-98. (VII, 4.) GS hs 


Newspapers and the Truth.—Factors that prevent the presentation of truth in the 
newspapers: (1) The individual differences in reporters, their choice of terms, their 
personal biases, etc., make the objective presentation of facts very difficult. (2) The 
selection of an event or a portion of an event depends largely upon the caprice of the 
reporter at any given time. (3) The fact that heads must be written by the office 
staff encourages sensationalism. (4) The desire to entertain the public makes some 
papers sensational and superficial. (5) The ignorance of many reporters plus their 
obligation to “‘make a good story” leads to gross inaccuracies, especially in stories 
requiring scientific treatment. (6) In a few cases the editors intentionally misrepresent 
the facts in order to forward theirinterests. Contral of the press: There is no conspiracy 
to control the newspapers. Furthermore they are much more truthful now than 
a generation ago. Education of reporters in schools of journalism, elevation of report- 
ing to the rank of a profession, and independent news agencies will make for truth in 
the newspapers; but the real improvement must come from within in the form of a 
higher code of newspaper ethics.—Frederick L. Allen, Atlantic Monthly, CXXIX 
(January, 1922), 44-54. (VII, 2.) Be 


The Significance of the Mystic’s Experience.—The mystic experience is found 
in all races and religions. It claims attention as a non-rational, yet real, experience. 
It may be defined as an immediate awareness of the nature of reality. The mystic 
feels a joyous certainty of the truth of his religious ideas. The significance of the 
experience is not in its psychophysical phenomena. The Orient knew long ago how 
to induce the experience by normal means. Nor is its significance in its revelation of 
new truth for no truth is attained in the experience. Its significance is that it gives 
emotional value to any world-view whatsoever and makes the individual unshakeably 
certain of his worth and security in the system. Examples are given from monistic, 
theistic, and non-theistic mystics. Each new world-view must develop its own 
mystics, for mysticism tends to be a conservative force.—A. Eustace Haydon, Journal 
of Religion, If (March, 1922), 179-89. (VII, 2.) G. B. J. 


Religion’s Place in Securing a Better World-Order.—After considering briefly 
ritual, mysticism, and the individualistic experience of redemption as aspects of religion 
without large influence on social reconstruction, the writer sets the function of faith 
as a stirring challenge to easy acquiescence, and indicates the moral power given by a 
belief that moral effort has a cosmic reinforcement. Such faith is an important factor 
in heartening men for social and economic reconstruction. Religion is also an expres- 


sion of the deeper unity and spirit of a community. It seeks a juster society. As 
the group enlarges, ideals of justice grow broader. In spite of much provincialism 
there are in modern religion forces making for a more just and harmonious social 


order.—James H. Tufts, Journal of Religion, II (March, 1922), 113-28. (VII, 2.) 
G. B. J. 


The Function of Sociology in the Training of Teachers.—Societies can be led 
forward by their ends, only through the agency of education. If modern democracy 
is to be telic, social science must be consulted in the formulation of educational policies 
and the training of teachers. Education and public opinions: Favorable public opinion 
is necessary to a superintendent proposing to put these theories into practice—that 
public opinion of the future which we are now training in our schools.—Ross. L. 
Finney, Educational Review, LXI (February, 1922), t10-20. (VII, 2.) E. B. 


Vocational Guidance for College Women.—The increasing concern of the college 
is to get its graduates well placed. Vocational guidance assistsin this. Questionnaires 
sent in 1917 and 1919 by the Association of Collegiate Alumni show that in most cases 
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the adviser is the dean. The Association believes that appointment officers should 
be experts with faculty rank. The college cannot afford to turn out unsuccessful 
alumnae, and need not.—Mildred Boardman Leigh, Educational Review, LXII (June, 
1921), 34-45. (VII, 2.) E. B. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Prison Progress.—The old prison system is a failure. The experience of the Mich- 
igan State Prison shows that a penitentiary can be self-supporting, sanitary, and 
humane. Prison farms were operated, together with several other industrial enter- 

rises. The inmates were given all possible freedom and convenience and were paid 
or their work. The next step in prison progress should be along the lines of scientific 
segregation and treatment of criminals. Definite sentences should be abolished, a 
system of self-supporting industry should be inaugurated, and men who are the equal 
of university presidents should have charge of prison administration.—Brice P. 
Disque, Atlantic, CXXIX (March, 1922), 330-37. (VIII, 1.) G. B. J. 


The Transgressor’s Easy Way.—Crime waves are, for the most part, a natural 
outcome of our punitive system. It is too easy for the clever professional criminals to 
elude confinement or to secure release on good behavior. Our laws presuppose peaceful 
agricultural communities, and they are laden with provisions which protect the 
accused man too well. Drug addiction, feeble-mindedness, underdevelopment, and 
vocational maladjustment also contribute largely to crime. Scientific preventive 
health work, expert institutional treatment, vocational guidance, and extensive 
recreational opportunities afford the most reliable means of combating these sources 
of crime.—Burdette G. Lewis, Forum, LXVII (April, 1922), 354-60. (VIII, 1.) 

G. B. J. 


Home Conditions and Native Intelligence.— Correlation of I.Q. with home index: 
as found by the Whittier scale indicated a moderate tendency for degree of intelligence 
to be related to quality of the home. Intelligence correlated similarly with status of 
home as to necessities, neatness, size, parental congeniality, and parental supervision 
over children. Intelligence only partial explanation: Data show that intelligence has 
some bearing on the quality of the home, but other hereditary and environmental 
factors may be imposed preventing parents of normal mentality from providing satis- 
factory conditions.—W. W. Clark, Journal of Delinquency, VII (January, 1922), 17-23. 
(VIII, 1.) E. B. 


The Apperceptive Abilities of Delinquents.— Sizing up a situation: Everyday 
behavior is conditioned by ability to interpret an experience in relation to other 
experiences. Correlation with I.Q.: In cases studied by the Judge Baker Foundation, 
apperceptive ability as measured by Healy Pictorial Completion Test correlates but 
slightly with the I.Q. on the Stanford-Binet. Delinquents vs. non-delinquents: the 


apperceptive ability of the former as a group differs little from that of the latter. Con- 
tradiction by case studies: Defective apperception has been found in some cases directly 
related to delinquency. Importance of study: Apperceptive abilities represent a par- 
ticularized ability having prognostic value and important social implications.— 
Augusta F. Bronner, Journal of Delinquency, VII (January, 1922,) 43-54. la 1.) 
E. B. 


Education in Sex and Heredity.—The Oregon plan, which has worked very favor- 
ably, is as follows: (1) Grade-school courses in elementary biology; (2) high-school 
training in sociobiology, including community work; and (3) college work, including 
the training of teachers for instruction in sex and heredity —Henry M. Grant, Journal 
of Social Hygiene, VIII (January, 1922), 5-21. (VIII, 2). G. B. J. 


Woman’s Réle in Modern Evolution.—Because there are today 2,000,000 more 
women than men in England, alarmists predict deterioration of society, assuming that 
woman’s dominant instinct is motherhood, and that it will have expression, by socialiy 
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legitimate means or otherwise. This is fallacious. Woman’s dominant instinct is for 
the preservation of the psychic values of the race, and the surplus of females is a hope- 
ful sign.—M. A. St. Clair Stobart, Contemporary Review, CXXI (March, 1922), 

355-63. (VIII, 2.) E. B. 


A Social Aspect of the Unmarried Mother.—The majority of unmarried mothers 
are not prostitutes, though separation from their children may lead them on. Proper 
support may stabilize them into homemakers. Uniform legislation te protect the 
child and place responsibility on the father, with study of the personality of the 
mother may produce better citizens in them all.—Alice D. Menken, Journal of Delin- 
quency, VII (March, 1922), 99-103. (VIII, 2.) E. B. 


Interpretation of the Reactions of the Feeble-minded on the Healy Pictorial Com- 
pletion Test II—Social Implications.— Median scores increase with each higher mental 
age group. Percentiles and medians closely approach norms for normal individuals of 
corresponding chronological age. Age factor does not account for increase in score. 
Special capacities: Large individual differences at the same age show special ca- 
pacities and incapacities. The I.Q. alone does not adequately represent the individual. 
Social adjustment: This test may aid in discovering those of the feeble-minded having 
mental traits most necessary for successful adjustment.—Doris E. Perry, Journal of 
Delinquency, VII (March, 1922), 75-85. (VIII, 4.) E. B. 


The Women’s Court of New York City.—A special court founded in 1910 has nearly 
obliterated street soliciting. Arraignments dropped from 5,365 in 1911 to 1,308 in 
1920. New laws, police work, methods of identification, and assurance of sentence 
contribute to this result.—Frederick H. Whitin, American City, XXVI (February, 
1922), 123-24. (VIII, s.) E. B. 


Classification générale des délinquants et, en particulier, leur classification en 
vue de la thérapeutique pénitentiaire.— Classification of criminals: The Italians in 
general have followed the classification of criminals eo by Lambroso and Ferri 


some years ago: insane criminals, born criminals, habitual criminals, criminals of 
passion, and accidental criminals. From the psychiatric point of view, this classifica- 
tion is not scientific. It is better to distinguish four classes: insane criminals, born 
criminals, neuropathic criminals, and minor criminals. These classes may be reduced 
to three: incurable, intermediate and curable criminals.—Consiglio, Revue anthro- 
pologique, XXXI (September-December, 1921), 433-35. (VIII, 1.) M. S. E. 


Job Analysis in State Prisons.—A system of modern administrative employment 
and training is used in the New Jersey state institutions. Modern machinery, psycho- 
logical tests, and vocational training are essentials of the system, which is based on 
the conviction that the prisoner’s industrial capacities and moral responsibilities can 
be so trained as not only to make a conscientious worker of him in prison, but to fit 
him for parole and for honest employment after his release.—Burdette G. Lewis, 
Proceed. Acad. Pol. Sci., TX (January, 1922), 162-71. (VIII, 1.) G. B. J. 


How Should Our Society Now Strive to Advance?—Eugenics aims at increasing 
the rate of multiplication of stocks above the average in heritable qualities, and at 
decreasing that rate in the case of stocks below the average. Science, when giving 
us good grounds for hope, also issued a grave warning concerning the national deteriora- 
tion resulting from the unchecked multiplication of inferior types. Eugenic ideals: 
A determination that a downfall from this cause shall not be the fate of our nation if we 
can help it should be the sentiment of all those who believe in eugenic ideals.—Major 
Leonard Darwin, Eugenic Review, XIII (October, 1921), 439-55. (VIII, 2.) 
D. C. F. 


Intelligence Classification and Mental Hygiene.—All the children of the nation’s 
public school system should be subjected to group tests. This scheme presupposes one 
scheme of classification for the whole country. Classification on the basis of intelli- 
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gence will promote higher mental efficiency for all children. This will furnish data 
to serve as a basis for controlling marriages and births, for relief work, policing, and 
administration of justice.—Garry C. Meyers, Pedagogical Seminary, XXVIII (June, 
1921), 156-160. (VIII, 2.) E. B. 


Some of the Causes of Our C3 Population.—There is in existence in every country 
a section of the population which has come to be known as C3. The principal factors 
which enter into its causation are as follows: unsound heredity, excessive use of alco- 
hol, poor diet in early life, bad teeth, syphilis, unsanitary housing condition, and 
sexual excesses before and after marriage. Hospitals, if efficiently managed and 
properly utilized, can be of great help to the solution of this problem.—T. E. Knowles 
Stansfeild, British Medical Journal, No. 3181 (December 17, 1921), 1020-23. 
(VIII, 2.) D.C F. 


The Iron Man and the Mind.— Automatic machinery and the mind: So far as the 
great majority of workers are concerned, modern machinery has the effect of dulling 
the mind to a degree never before equaled. Machine production involves less muscu- 
lar and sensory strain than handicraft production, but the monotony of movements 
and of problems in the former is much more dulling than is the variability and self- 
expression involved in the latter. Monotony intensifies the labor-strain. Remedies 
for labor-strain: The effort to harmonize automatic machinery and mental health 
should proceed along three lines: (1) Select workers carefully for given jobs; (2) 
adjust hours and pace to the worker’s capacity to withstand fatigue; (3) make such 
changes in home, shop, and school as will tend to make the worker more content with 
his lot, reduce his worry, and dispose him to reflect on pleasant subjects while 
tending his machine.—Arthur Pound, Atlantic Monthly, CX XIX (February, 1922), 

B. J. 


179-89. (VIII, 3.) G. 


Hygiene in the Woman’s College.—Methods of maintaining and improving the 
health of college women might include: (1) excluding weaklings; (2) providing health- 
building facilities; (3) changing the attitude toward health through lectures and 
personal conferences.—Kristine Mann, Educational Review, LXII (June, 1921), 


46-54. (VIII, 3.) E. 


Progress of Public Health Work.—Group practice: Public appreciation of the 
importance of disease has given rise to organization to promote maternal welfare, 
rural health, industrial hygiene, medical inspection of schools, physical education 
The demonstration method if effective for these purposes.—J. Howard Beard, Scientific 
Monthly, XIV (February, 1922), 140-52. (VIII, 3.) E. B 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Measurement of Civilization.— Difficulties of comparing civilizations: Social 
statistics are valuable but are often incomparable. What passes as progress or 
civilization in one country or one age may not be such to another country or age. 
Moral considerations: The comparative prevalence of crime is usually taken as an index 
of the moral status of civilization; but it must be remembered that crime is variable, 
often increases with progressive legislation, and is incomparable because of variations 
in definition and treatment. Intellectual aspects of civilization: The production of 
creative genius and the degree of diffusion of general instruction are measurable facts, 
yet the most advanced countries have no proof of their superiority over ancient Greece 
and Rome in these respects. Material aspects of civilization: A diminishing birth-rate, 
the degree of consumption of luxuries (alcohol, tobacco, etc.), and a high suicide-rate 
are unquestional indications of civilization; yet these are tendencies which, if carried 
to extremes, would mean the destruction of civilization. While some tests, especially 
the index-number method, may indicate a rising civilization, we must conclude that 
civilization is a matter of values—a qualitative as well as a quantitative phenome- 
non.—Havelock Ellis, Forum, LX VIII (April, 1922), 279-89. (IX, 2.) G. B. J. 
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An Ethical Discrimination Test.— A new compilation: makes use of the Army 
Alpha, Pressey’s Moral Judgment Test, Otis Tests, Fernald’s Ethical Discrimination 
Tests, and adds two new ones: Definitions of Moral Terms and Evaluation of Dif- 
ferent Kinds of Acts. Method of use: This may be used either as a group test or as 
an individual test. Scoring, norms, and interpretation of results differ radically from 
similar methods in intelligence testing. No time limit is set for individual examining. 
Tentative norms: have been worked out for one hundred cases, showing a raise in the 
score with increase in age.—S. C. Kohs, Journal of Delinquency, VII (January, 1922), 
1-15. (IX, 2.) E. B. 


A Program for Statistics of the Venereal Diseases.—It is important that we work 
out plans for improving the statistical picture of venereal disease. The program will 
call for a larger mass of accurate data and higher methods of statistical analysis than 
have heretofore been necessary. The social worker must play a more active part in 
securing data, and the statistician must co-operate with the social worker. (Accom- 
panied by graphs.)—L. I. Dublin and Mary A. Clark, Social Hygiene, VII (October, 
1921), 413-33. (IX, 1.) G. B. J. 


A Comparison of a Girls’ Reform School, Attendants at a State Hospital for the 
Insane, and Public School Children, by Means of Certain Tests of Intelligence.— 
(1) Public school children fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years old show 88 per cent 
scoring above the thirteen-year norm, on a group scale of intelligence. Thirty-one per 
cent of the Girls’ School cases thus score 45 per cent of the attendants. (2) As a meas- 
ure of “irregularity” distance between the highest and lowest scores on the individual 
test is taken. Excessive regularity is found for the Girls’ School and a very marked 
irregularity for the hospital attendants. (3) Analysis by test shows striking differ- 
ences between the groups, the Girls’ School and hospital groups differing chiefly in an 
extremely poor performance on the arithmetical test and a relatively good performance 
on a test of vocabulary.—S. L. Pressy, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XIII (August, 1921), 258-66. (IX, 2.) 


A Socialization Test.—Social science needs tests for determining the degrees and 
qualities of socialization of different individuals. The Iowa Child Welfare Station 
has developed tests which attempt to discover factors influencing socialization of the 
individual.—Hornell Hart, Survey, XLVII (November 12, 1921), 249. (IX, 2.) 

G. B. J. 


American Misgivings.— 7he army intelligence tests showed that our white drafted 
army contained 12 per cent superior men, 66 per cent average men, and 22 per cent 
inferior men. Since these figures probably represent the distribution of intelligence 
in the average community, they have practical bearing on our political and social 
problems. Immigrants show such a high percentage in the inferior classes that we 
may well tighten our exclusion laws. Our political experiments, such as representation, 
recall, direct election of senators, etc., are endangered by the presence of so many 
irresponsible and unintelligent voters. Education must also admit the fact of variation 
in intelligence and must lend itself more and more to the training of youth according 
to special capacities—Cornelia James Cannon, Atlantic Monthly, CXXIX (February, 
1922), 145-57. (IX, 2.) G. B. J. 


The Concept of Inferiority.— Criticism of mental tests: Unless we can presume 
that the motive of two children is an invariable, we cannot be sure that the L.Q. 
measures their differences accurately. Individual methods of expression vary so widely 
that the test is futile. The assumptions that the person is a quasi-spatial reality and 
that the controlled environment is an invariable are of doubtful validity. The person 
is an experiential relativity involving meaning, desire, and will, and the “inferior 
person” is only a hypothetical abstraction—H. G. Townsend, School and Society, 
XV (February 4, pane 134-38. (IX, 2.) G. B. J. 
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The Predictive Value of Mental Tests.—Relation to withdrawal from college: 
Study of a Freshman engineering class at Carnegie Institute of Technology on the basis 
of arithmetic, algebra, and physics problems, an intelligence test and a list for general 
technical information, demonstrated that a greater percentage of students were 
dropped from the lowest quarter of a test than from the highest quarter. Criterion 
of admission: Intelligence tests should not be made the sole criterion of admission, 
nor should they be limited to the determination of admission.—L. L. Thurstone, 
Educational Review, LXIII (January, 1922), 11-22. (IX, 2.) E. B. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology: Its Critics and Its Fruits.— Hostile criticism of the social sciences: Like 
history, economics, and political science, sociology has had to win its right to be a 
science by hard fighting. Its critics confuse it with Comtean philosophy and with 
Spencerism; they accuse it of harboring dangerous social theories; and even its sister 
sciences have been reluctant to grant it full academic franchise. Some fruits of soci- 
ology: The breakdown of the old fatalism and the appearance of innumerable social 
welfare measures are largely due to socioiogical influences. The three processes which 
promise the greatest advancement of human welfare are: (1) the socialization of 
education, (2) the socialization of religion and the church, and (3) the socialization of 
juris rudence. —George Elliott Howard, Journal of A pplied Sociology, V1 A 
1922), 1-12. (X, 1.) G. B. J. 


A Science of Society.—Subject-matter of sociology: Scientific ordered investigation 
into social tendencies is the rationale of sociology. Sociology as a science: The right 
of sociology to be called a science is challenged, while students seek to make it subscribe 
to the criteria of science. Obstacles to becoming a science: It has to make use of anthro- 
pology, biology, and psychology, and can advance only in proportion to their progress. 
Social organization: Sociologists wish to point the way to harmonious communal de- 
velopment. A synthesizing science: Sociology takes up the results of a number of 
special sciences and focuses them upon the problem Z the origin and functions of 
society. It is perhaps a science in its infancy. Clarence H. Northcott, Edinburgh. 
Review, 233 (April, 1921), 343-56. (X, 1.) E. B. 


The Organization of Knowledge.—A true organization of knowledge is essential 
to the future of scientific discovery, as well as to the needs of the increasingly complex 
social life. Properly organized knowledge on matters concerning the state and society 
would do more in a single generation to advance the cause of human progress than any 
other possible discovery.—Frederick L. Hoffman, Science, LV (March 10, 1922), 
247-55 and (March 17, 1922), 279-84. (X, 2.) G. B. J. 


Le projet d’un nouveau code pénal italien et les applications de la criminologie 
moderne.—A commission of magistrates, psychologists, psychiatrists, and jurists, 
presided over by Enrico Ferri, has proposed a new penal code for Italy. It contains 
the following provisions: (1) The criminal rather than the crime should be taken into 
consideration. (2) The measures of social defense should be based not upon the 
seriousness of the crime alone but also upon the dangerousness of the criminal. (3) 
and (4) Special disposal should be made of minors and of politico-social criminals. 
(5) Legal imputability rather than moral responsibility should determine guilt. (6) 
Criminal law must provide for social defense. (7) Sentences should be indeterminate. 
(8) All questions of moral guilt being removed, punishment comes to have the function 
of providing protection to society. (g) The new penal code will require a great 
variety of laws to fit the various cases of criminals. (10) Solitary confinement during 
the day should be abolished.—Niceforo, Revue anthropologique, XXXI (September- 
December, 1921), 443-46. (X, 3.) M. S. E. 


Les conséquences morales et sociales du déséquilibre des sexes.—As a result 
of the war, one out of every six women of the present generation between the ages of 
twenty and forty will be condemned to live an unmarried life. The dread of a solitary 
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life will lead women to marry mental and physical defectives, foreigners, men older 
and younger than themselves, and men of lower social station. The men, too, will be 
inclined toward women of wealth or widows who possess pensions, leaving some capable 
and socially useful women unmated. Old men will be influential in the affairs of the 
state after the age of retirement. All this will be demoralizing for a time but a rejuve- 
nation will occur in the future—A. Girault, Revue Economique internationale, XIII 
(December, 1921), 508-21. (X, 3.) M. S. E. 


Définition du socialisme.—All those theories may be regarded as socialistic which 
provide for the more or less complete attachment of all economic functions or certain 
of them to society’s conscious organs of control. This does not mean the subordination 
of industry to the state as it now exists but rather the elevation of economic interests 
to the rank which political interests hold today. Socialists believe that the existence 
of a capitalistic class prevents society from controlling industry and rewarding work 
on the basis of its social value. Socialism is not philanthropy. Socialism is an attempt 
to organize; philanthropy organizes nothing. In a secondary sense, all those theories 
which, although having no direct connection with the economic order, are generally 
linked up with pure socialism, may be called socialistic. Socialism and communism: 
Socialism and communism are opposed. Communism separates industry from the 
state and makes consumption common, while socialism seeks to organize production 
socially but leaves consumption private. Communism looks upon all private property 
as a cause of immorality. Socialism merely demands the social control of vast, 
commercial enterprises which gravely affect the economic life of society. Both are 
alike, however, in putting the general interest above individual interests. Industry 
and the state: Socialism did not arise until, first, industry had achieved an importance 
comparable to that of the state itself; secondly, the state had developed to the point 
of being able to carry on economic enterprises; and, finally, the era of big business 
had arrived.—E. Durkheim, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, XXVIII (October- 
December, 1921), 591-614. (X, 3.) M. S. E. 


Facing the Prison Problem.—The prison is not a solution. It is a makeshift. 
We must destroy the structure and technique of the present prison system. Funda- 
mentals of a reformed prison system: (1) Professionalization of penal administration; 
(2) fewer buildings and more air, sunshine and outside work; (3) abandonment of 
punishment; (4) scientific examination and disintegration or prisoners; (5) expert 
medical attention for all offenders; (6) proper pay for prison work; (7) scientific 
education of prisoners in order to fit them for efficient work in prison and out; (8) 
adoption of the indeterminate sentence, parole, self-government, and community 
organization. Fear and prejudice stand in the way. We must give the man behind 
the bars a part of the responsibility for solving his own problems.—Frank Tannenbaum, 
Atlantic Monthly, CXXIX (February, 1922), 207-17. (X, 3.) G. B. J. 


The Father or the State.—In 1919 New South Wales passed a bill to promote 
support of children from a state fund contributed by employers. Unknown forces in 
human nature: We cannot predict the effect of child endowment. It may raise the 
birth-rate, relax sexual self-control, increase boy and girl marriages, increase illegiti- 
macy, lower economic production, or break down the moral responsibility of fathers.— 
Anna Martin, Hibbert Journal, XX (January, 1922), 307-16. (X, 3.) E. B. 


Justice in the Stocks——The Cleveland Foundation’s survey: The survey, made 
by prominent lawyers, criminologists, and municipal experts, is an indictment of 
Cleveland’s machinery for law enforcement. Police are without proper supervision; 
the city jail is filthy and dilapidated; acquittals have increased sixfold in five years; 
probation is unsystematized and inefficient; and juvenile delinquency is increasing 
from three to six times as fast as the population. Recommendations for reform in 
Cleveland: (1) the separation of the aulics and fire departments and the creation of a 
civilian director of police; (2) some modification of the popular election of judges, an 
appointed judiciary if possible; (3) an adequate probation system; (4) removal of 
the juvenile court from the criminal courts building and its co-operation with the school 
and psychiatric agencies; (5) raising of standards of the lawyers by making admission 
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to the bar more competitive; (6) an unofficial bureau of criminal research, somewhat 
on the order of the Detroit Bureau or the Chicago Crime Commission.—John W. 
Love, Survey, XLVII (October 29, 1921), 135-45, 186-89. (X, 3.) G. B. j. 


Ideals and Immediate Social Programmes.—To be successful, a reform movement 
must have both an ideal and a programme. At the present time some of the social 
pores are as follows: Farmers’ and wage-earners’ co-operation: The first to chal- 
enge our attention is the co-operative programmes of farmers’ and wage-workers’ 
organizations. Though the co-operative movement is by no means young, new 
vitality has been breathed into it in recent years. Literally hundreds of thousands 
of men and women have been aroused to its importance, its philosophical soundness; 
its combination of idealism, and its solid practical sense. Citizenship in industry: 
The laborers have come to realize that sooner or later they will have to take over the 
management of industry, and that if they are to manage industry tomorrow, they had 
better undertake to do it today wherever possible. Some of the most liberal-minded 
capitalists in England and Germany are today advocating efficiency in industry. A 
short work-day and a direct ‘“‘stake” to labor in industry are, in their opinion, the 
best means of enhancing efficiency and eliminating waste in the processes of production 
and exchange. Abolition of poverty: Finally, never in modern history has as much 
stress been laid as now on the necessity of decent living conditions, adequate housing, 
popular education, and wholesome recreation. All the liberal thinkers and statesmen 
of the world today realize that modern society, with its science, technique, art, and 
organizing genius, has no excuse for tolerating slums, insanitary dwellings, parasitic 
industries, and wage scales that absolutely preclude a human standard of living. In 
other words, poverty must be abolished.—Victor S. Yarros, Open Court, XXXV 


(October, 1921), 590-08. (X, 3.) D.C. F. 


The Russian Communistic Experiment.—The Russian Communism is an economic 
movement on a scale unprecedented in the whole history of the world. So far it has 
mange a failure, partial if not complete. This failure is not due, as has frequently 

en suggested, to the result of war, nor to the unripe social conditions of Russia. 
The right of property and economic freedom. It is solely due to the abolition of the 
right of property and the economic freedom of the individual, which is an inherent 
defect of socialism. Of late there has been a change of policy in the soviet government, 
but its result remains to be seen.—Peter Struve, Edinburgh Review, CCXXXIV 


(October, 1921), 227-43. (X, 3.) & 


Hypocrisy as a Pathological Symptom.—The power of the individual upon the 
collectivity is in most cases infinitesimal. He cannot change the social conventions 
into which he is born. He cannot choose whether he will be a hypocrite or not. 
Maladjustment: Hypocrisy is an indication that the moral code is not in accord with 
the precise needs of the group.—Benjamin Ginzburg, Jnternational Journal of Ethics, 

E. B. 


XXXII (January, 1922), 160-66. (X, 3.) 


What Is Liberty When Two or More Persons Are Concerned?— Equality is a 
necessary condition of liberty. A given interest ought to receive the same considera- 
tion in whatever personality it occurs. Fraternity is the realization in one soul of 
the hidden life of another, the taking over of the other’s réle-—Benjamin Ives Gilman, 
International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (January, 1922), 124-28. (X,3.) E.B. 


The Individual Factor in Social Progress.—Sociely can progress only if a minority 
of advanced moral idealists lead the way. An evolutionary process can begin only 
through the occurrence of a number of revolutions in individual lives. The belief 
that there can be no advance until the mass is ready has a paralyzing effect.—C. J. 
Cadoux, International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (January, 1922), 129-41. (X, 3.) 

E. B. 


Is the Juvenile Court Passing?—Although some claim that the juvenile court is 
losing its functions, the school and other agencies cannot successfully take its place in 
handling those cases involving delinquency, guardianship, and parental abuse.— 
H. W. Thurston, Survey, XLVII (October 22, 1921), 119-20. (X, 3.) G. B. J 
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